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Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 


/DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still depend on Your support. 


21,000 


meals every day are needed to feed our 7,000 
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TRUE ECONOMY 
IS THE ART OF MAXIMUM USE 


A clear saving of many pounds by having your suits, coats 
or costumes turned, cleaned and renovated by experts. 
Furs and fur coats remodelled, cleaned and repaired at 
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Own materials made up at moderate cost. 
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Personal supervision by the principals given to all orders. 


D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90-94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH? 
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Comment 
on crime 





C RIME, violence, vice are with us more than ever before. 


It would be foolish for a newspaper to ignore them. 
The Manchester Guardian does not ignore—neither does 
it unduly emphasise. 
There is nothing prudish about the Manchester Guardian. 
But it has a sense of balance. It is interested in good as well 
as in evil. It knows that not all the most important news 
comes from Old Bailey or the Divorce Courts. 
Those who read the Manchester Guardian are kept well- 
informed and well entertained. The range of interests in 
the Manchester Guardian is indeed wide. The writing and 
reporting are clean and vivid. 
For those who are justly weary of a surfeit of the Vicious 
Circle, we recommend the tonic of a change to the stimu- 


lating Manchester Guardian. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Of the man who wears Chilprufe, it may truthfully 
be said that his health clings to him like a — 
fitting garment. Chilprufe is a _ great / 
promoter of health, and its fit is undeniable. 

With Chilprufe, you have all the natural 
protection of pure wool in a closely knit 

fabric, which gives ample warmth and a 
smoothness of finish that makes the 
garments wholly agreeable to the skin. 
Chilprufe is as remarkable for its dura- 

bility, as it is for its comfort 

and health protection. 


Ask your Chilprufe agent a quemaenien 
or write for ¢ 
ILLUSTRATED PURE WOOL 
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The Lifeboat Service is supported equipment. It fills cracks, provides cushioning, 
irely ry ary subscripti ensures air-tight sealing, constitutes weather- 
pated by voluntary eumererr proof Sateabner STIKASTRIP is made in nearly 
Will you help in the constant battle 40 square, rectangular, and triangular sections 
against rising costs? Send your con- and supplied in 10-foot rolls in handy cartons. 
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Breach of Promise 


JESSAMYN WEST 


VERY afternoon between two and four, 
depending upon the amount of business 
or conversation he had encountered on his 
route, the mail-carrier came by in his ram- 
shackle, mud-spattered car. He didn’t drive 
up the lane to the house, a lane a quarter of a 
mile long and crossing at one point a brook, 
which after heavy rains was something more 
than a brook, but put the mail in the wobbly 
tin box, set the flag, honked three times, and 
drove on. 

Ordinarily, I waited for these three honks 
before I walked down to the box. But now 
and then, because I was at that time so eagerly 
hoping for a certain letter, 1 would convince 
myself, in spite of the fact that I had been 
listening intently, that the mail-carrier had 
passed without my hearing him. Invariably, 
after I had walked to the box on these 
occasions to find I had been mistaken, the 
mail-carrier would be unusually late. Then, 
because my work had already been interrupted 
and because my eagerness for the letter I 
awaited always made me hopeful that the 
mail-carrier would be along in another minute 
or two, I didn’t return to the house. Instead, 
I paced up and down the lane, stopping usually 
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at the brook to examine the veining in some 
odd pebble or to watch an island of foam, seem- 
ingly as imperishable as the pebble, float by. 

At the time, I would be scarcely aware, how- 
ever, of the objects I scanned. All of my 
consciousness would be focused in a fury of 
attention on the wished-for letter, imagining 
its size, shape, colour to the eye, weight to the 
hand, the heavy down-strokes of the writing, 
even the postmark—Yorba Linda, California. 

The letter, not the one which I wanted but 
the one of which I am writing, came on a day 
when I was in this manner examining pebbles 
at the brookside. The mail-carrier saw me 
and honked three times but, nervous and 
irritated after what had seemed my long wait, 
I continued obstinately to bend over my 
pebble. He honked again, I picked up the 
pebble I had been admiring and with it in my 
hand walked down to the mail-box. 

‘You got another letter here addressed to 
that other name,’ he told me. He held this 
letter close to his chest, as if it were a winning 
card in a crucial game. 

The mail-carrier had never been reconciled 
to the fact that I received letters addressed in 
two ways—to my ‘own’ name, and to what he 
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called ‘that other name,’ the name I used in 
my writing. The letter I had hoped for would 
not be ‘addressed to that other name,’ so I 
didn’t care how long he held this square white 
envelope to his chest. 

*It’s addressed care of the Seulkes,’ he said 
—the Seulkes were the people with whom I 
was boarding, the house at the end of the 
lane—‘so I reckon it’s for you.’ He ended on 
a rising note and looked at me, through 
spectacles as blurred and spattered as some old 
window-pane. ‘It’s from Persis Hughes,’ he 
said. ‘You know her?’ 

‘No,’ I told him, though I knew that a Mr 
Hughes owned a large farm, down the road a 
mile or so and that he had a grown daughter. 

‘Funny thing,’ he said. ‘Persis writing you 
when she don’t know you.’ 

There was no use telling him that writers 
get letters from people they don’t know, so I 
agreed with him. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it’s a funny 
thing.” 

*You’d think she’d just walk up the pike 
if she had anything to say to you and save her 
three cents.’ 

“Yes,” I said again. 

He finally handed me the letter from Persis 
Hughes, but he hadn’t finished with talking 
yet. ‘I notice it takes four days for a letter 
from California to reach you,’ he said. 

‘If they don’t air-mail it,’ I agreed. 

“You get homesick, back here by yourself?’ 
he asked. 

‘I’m pretty busy working,’ I said, and he 
didn’t notice I hadn’t answered his question. 

*“Working?’ he asked, and I could see that 
he thought I had found myself a job of some 
kind in town. 

‘Writing,’ I said, and from the way he re- 
peated, ‘Oh, writing,’ it was plain that writing 
wasn’t his idea of work. But he drove on with- 
out any more questions, leaving me standing 
by the mail-box, Persis Hughes’s letter in one 
hand, my prettily-veined pebble in the other. 
On a sudden impulse I opened the box, placed 
the smooth little stone in its tin emptiness and 
tightly closed the lid. I did this without 
thinking, but I suppose that bitterly, sub- 
consciously, I was thinking, I asked for bread 
and you gave me a stone, and that I felt some 
relief in thus being able to objectify my 
emotions, to symbolise my self-pity. 


I DIDN’T open my letter from Persis Hughes 
until I reached my room. Though if the 
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letter I wanted had come I would have read it 
six times over before I reached the house. My 
room at the Seulkes’ was a perfect place for 
reading unwanted mail. It was sad, sad. 
Strange, unpleasant colours, peculiar furniture, 
odd smells, and a most distressing, a really 
horrifying, picture. 

This picture was of the Seulkes’ only son, 
Albert, aged twelve, taken three days before 
he died of lockjaw. After Albert’s death Mrs 
Seulke had had his picture enlarged, covered 
with convex glass, and framed. And now 
Albert, looking, it seemed, already swollen, 
feverish, and in pain, watched me the whole 
time I was in the room. 

A marble-topped centre-table, a wicker 
rocker with crocheted back and arm tidies, a 
wooden chair, one of the dinette set which 
the Seulkes used in their kitchen, these, to- 
gether with a large brass bed, made up the 
furnishings of my room. 

I lived on that bed like a castaway on a 
desert island, like a lone survivor ona raft. It 
was my desk, chair, filing-cabinet, table, sofa, 
home, world. Neither of the chairs was fit to 
sit on and the marble-topped table was too 
encumbered with decorative feet, claws, and 
legs to permit any one with feet and legs of 
his own to get near it. It was on this bed, 
under Albert’s picture, that I read Persis 
Hughes’s letter: 

‘Dear Miss or Madam, 

‘I have heard that you are married, but 
since I do not know for sure about this and do 
not want to call you Madam if you are really 
Miss, I address you thus. 

‘I know you are a writer. I have read 
several of your stories in magazines. Some of 
them were interesting to me, and I suppose all 
must have been interesting to somebody, 
because I do not think editors pay money for 
stories unless they are pretty sure about this. 

‘This is not a “fan” letter, though, to say 
I like your stories, for, frankly, some of them 
I do not, because they do not seem to me to 
be about real life, but about some idea you 
have which you think is “real life.” Or maybe 
you know it isn’t, but write about it because 
you think it is better than real life. Or maybe 
more interesting. 

‘What I want to ask you is this: “‘Wouldn’t 
you like to do some good by your writing?” 
That is, not just write about goodness. You 
usually do write about good people, etc., but 
I don’t think this does any real good in the 
world, and it may do harm. People may read 





about all these good characters of yours and 
say to themselves: “‘ Well, if the world is such 
a good place, a little badness from me won't 
do any particular harm.” 

‘And wouldn’t you like to find out more 
about real life, too? Not just your own ideas 
about life, which you think will make a good 
story, but real life, the way a woman suffers it? 

‘I know a writer writes for money. So what 
I have to ask you is, not only wouldn’t you 
like to do some good with your writing and 
find out more about how things really are than 
you seem to know, judging by your stories, 
but also make some money? 

‘I could have invited you for a social call, 
to have supper with me, then have asked you 
these things. But I think that would have been 
sailing under false colours, which I do not care 
to do. Now that you know that my purpose 
is mainly not social, would you care to have 
supper with me on Tuesday of next week at 
six o’clock? I will be honoured by your 
presence. Please reply. 

‘Sincerely, 
*Persis Hughes.’ 

When I finished Persis Hughes’s letter it was 
dark. I had read it a line or two at a time, 
not caring about it, thinking only of my own 
letter, the one which had not arrived. I 
remembered all those letters in stories and 
novels which never arrive or rather which are, 
ironically, delayed or lost until their arriva! 
means nothing. I had almost convinced my- 
self that my own letter had been held up in a 
like way, that all I needed to do was to send 
a telegram saying, ‘Your letter delayed, wire 
contents,’ to have by bedtime an answering 
wire and the words I had awaited the past 
weeks. 

Almost, but not quite. By the time Persis 
Hughes’s letter was read I had given up this 
silly dream. Would I like to know life, ‘the 
way a woman suffers it’? This made me 
smile. Persis Hughes was not much over 
twenty, if what I had heard was true. Still, I 
knew I would go to see her. For the mail- 
carrier had been right. I was lonely here, 
heartsick. 

Mr Seulke drove me down the pike toward 
the Hugheses’ on Tuesday evening. I didn’t 
tell him where I was going. Persis Hughes’s 
father was a widower and I did not care to be 
twitted about him, as I would have been had 
Mr Seulke known my destination, for nothing 
so interested him as what he called ‘he-ing 
and she-ing.’ 


BREACH OF PROMISE 


Mr Seulke was very imaginative about such 
things. The first time I had hired him to 
drive me I asked him to take me to a small 
stream for the afternoon and pick me up later. 
With a sudden downward look Mr Seulke 
had asked me ‘Who you meeting, sis?’ 

At first I didn’t understand his meaning and 
answered quite literally that I was going only 
to walk along the stream because it was 
beautiful and to note the kinds of trees and 
bushes which grew by it. 

*That’s your story, sis,’ he had said. ‘You 
stick to it.’ 

I asked Mr Seulke to let me out a short 
distance from the Hugheses’ farm. ‘You 
needn’t come after me,’ I told him. ‘I havea 
way home.’ Persis Hughes, when I accepted 
her invitation, had told me she and her father 
would drive me back to the Seulkes’. 

I can’t write what Mr Seulke said then, 
though to him it was no more than a half- 
humorous gallantry and nothing that any 
woman in that neighbourhood would have 
taken amiss. 


y &~ Hugheses’ house was a nice place to 
be walking toward in the dusk. Chrys- 
anthemums, bronze and gold, though greyish 
in the dark, were staked up along the path 
which led to the front-door, and light, soft 
and yellow from kerosene lamps, shone out 
through the windows. 

Persis Hughes herself answered my knock 
and asked me in. She seemed neither nervous 
nor emotional, the two things I had feared. 
A gusty fall wind was blowing and she shut 
the door quickly behind me. ‘Father’s old- 
fashioned,’ she said. ‘He likes supper early; 
and he eats it early, so there'll be only the two 
of us to eat now.’ 

She put away my coat and purse and led 
me into the dining-room. It was a real dining- 
room, a room planned only for eating, and 
there was nothing in it which did not have to 
do with eating or one’s comfort while eating 
or afterward—a big fumed-oak sideboard, six 
fumed-oak chairs, a china-closet through 
whose curving glass sides cut-glass sparkled. 
Under each of the two windows was a Boston 
fern in a wicker fern-stand and between these 
was a narrow couch upholstered in red rep, on 
which one might rest or nap after eating. The 
table itself was round, covered with a white 
cloth whose corners touched the floor, and 
lighted by a hanging kerosene lamp. In one 
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corner of the room the isinglass eye of a small 
wood-stove glowed rosily and its fire made an 
occasional dry tick, tick. 

Persis Hughes seated me opposite her at the 
table. Between us was a very fine meal—an 
old hen baked with dressing, glazed parsnips, 
baked squash, gravy, a casserole of tomatoes, 
slaw, a sponge-cake covered with boiled 
custard, and besides these a number of jams 
and relishes. 

‘Did you cook all this?’ I asked Persis. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said. ‘Who else? There’d 
be only my father to cook if I didn’t.’ 

‘Do you like cooking?’ I asked. 

*Not particularly,’ she said, ‘but it has to 
be done, and I like good things to eat. So I 
cook as quickly and well as I can.’ 

She carved the hen deftly, filling my plate 
with dark meat, white meat, dressing, gravy. 
I watched her as she did this. Afterward, but 
not then, I tried to see Persis Hughes through 
a man’s eyes, which is a mistake, a thing a 
woman can never do. A woman, summoning 
all the latent masculinity she possesses, 
focusing it like a spyglass to peer through, 
remembering every item of female appearance 
ever lovingly described by man, will still see 
awry, unlike a man. 

No, this particular spyglass is useless, and 
at that time it did not occur to me to look 
through it at Persis Hughes, anyway. I 
thought only, as I watched her carve, that she 
was very pretty. Persis Hughes was plumper, 
perhaps, than she should have been. She was 
hazel-eyed and had wavy sorrel-coloured hair, 
which she piled high on her head in a loose 
knot. 

It was I who for a time, in spite of what 
she had said in her letter, tried to keep the 
evening ‘social.’ ‘How long have you lived 
here?’ 

* All of my life.’ 

‘Where did you go to school?’ 

‘Local high-school and the Cincinnati 
Conservatory.’ 

‘Oh, you play?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘What instrument?’ 

*Piano—that is, I did.’ 

‘Why did you give it up?’ 

‘I can’t write music, and I don’t want to go 
through life going do-do-do to another man’s 
tune.’ 

I suppose I showed my surprise at what she 
had said. 


‘Would you want to spend the rest of your - 
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life reading aloud what other people wrote?’ 
she asked. 

*I don’t know,’ I replied. ‘Perhaps if I 
were good at it. One likes really to succeed at 
something.’ 

She refilled our plates, and as she did so 
she asked: ‘Did you ever see yourself un- 
expectedly in a mirror and not know yourself?’ 

I had, of course, and I said: ‘Yes. It’s an 
awful experience, isn’t it?’ 

‘Did anyone,’ she asked, ‘ever see herself 
in a mirror, not recognise herself, but think, 
what a beautiful, stylish woman that is coming 
down the street?’ 

This was something I had never thought of. 
*I suppose not. We’re only surprised at our 
ugliness, not at our good looks.” 

‘Then,’ said Persis, ‘we all actually look far 
worse than we have any idea we do.’ 

‘I’m afraid so.’ 

“Writing is a kind of mirror, isn’t it?’ she 
asked. 

‘A mirror?’ I repeated, seeing how this was 
at once true and not true. 

‘I mean,’ she said, ‘a man might see him- 
self truly for the first time in his life in a story, 
mightn’t he? See how he really was, wicked 
and ugly perhaps, instead of handsome and 
good.’ 

‘He might, but he’d probably not recognise 
himself. Just as we’d never recognise our- 
selves in the mirror on the street: except that 
the awful woman approaching us is wearing 
our hat, walking in our shoes, carrying our 
purse.’ 

*That’s just it,’ said Persis eagerly. ‘He'd 
recognise himself in the same way. He’d read 
the story and think to himself, why that’s what 
I said, that’s what I wore that day, that’s 
where we went and what we ate. He’d have 
to recognise himself by these things. Then, 
seeing himself as someone else saw him, he’d 
see how bad, how foolish, he’d been. And he 
would be filled with remorse.’ 

I began to understand Persis Hughes’s letter 
—a little. ‘If he did recognise himself,’ I 
asked, ‘and he was filled with remorse, what 
would he do then?’ 

‘Change,’ she said promptly. 
ways. Do what he promised.’ 

She left the table to get more custard for 
our cake and poured us both coffee. She took 
no more than two bites of her own dessert, 
then carried her coffee over to the sofa and 
sat there bolt upright, sipping it. ‘Please go 
ahead and eat,’ she said. ‘I’m not hungry.’ 


‘Mend his 





I did eat. The cake and custard were very 
good. 

*I thought perhaps you would write this 
story,’ she said. 

“What story?’ I asked. 

*Dallas’s,’ she said. ‘Dallas’s and mine.” 

“Who is Dallas?’ I asked. 

*A man,’ she said. ‘The man who promised 
to marry me.’ 

*I don’t know him. I don’t know your 
story.’ 

“You could meet him,’ she said. ‘He 
doesn’t live far from here. And I’d tell you 
everything about us. I’ve thought over every- 
thing so much these past weeks I could talk 
to you all night and not a word would be 
untrue. I see and hear it all of the time. But 
you wouldn’t know how that is, probably.’ 


N@ know that long, never-dissolving 
panorama of memory? That sound- 
track which runs on and on repeating the very 
words which are most painful to hear? That 
film which replays, even against the closed 
eyes, particularly against the closed eyes, the 
very scenes one longs to forget? 

‘What good would it do if I were to write 
this story? How would it help you or anyone 
else?’ 

‘Dallas would read it. He reads a great 
deal. And if he didn’t happen to have the 
magazine it was in, I’d see he got it. Then it 
would be like the mirror. He would say to 
himself: “If that is how I really am, God help 
me, I will change.”’’ 

‘Why do you want him to change?’ I asked. 

‘I want him to do what he promised. I 
want him to marry me.’ She saw that my 
coffee-cup was empty and refilled it from the 
pot she had left to keep warm on the stove. 

There were so many objections to her 
scheme that I didn’t know which to point out 
first. ‘Even if I wrote it,’ I said, ‘this story, 
you couldn’t be sure a magazine would print 
it.’ 

She wouldn’t believe this. ‘It would be so 
real, so true,” she said, ‘they would have to. 
They could see it was nothing anyone had 
imagined. That it was what a real person had 
suffered.” 

‘Do you like to read about suffering?’ I 
asked her. 

*Yes,’ she said, ‘I do. I don’t feel so alone 
then.’ 

‘Editors don’t think that,’ I told her. ‘They 
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think people want to read about happiness.’ 

‘Editors!’ she said scornfully. ‘What do 
they know about people? Happiness, happi- 
ness, happiness! It breaks my heart to read 
about happiness.’ 

‘It breaks my heart to write about it some- 
times, too,’ I said. 

‘Then why do it? I didn’t intend to say 
this, but all those happy stories of yours! 
They sound silly to me. Besides,’ she said 
changing her tack very swiftly, ‘this might 
have a happy ending.’ 

‘Even so,’ I told her, ‘written in the best 
way I know, no one might want to print it.’ 

She had a new idea. ‘It might be even 
better to have it printed in the Republican. 
That way Dallas would be sure to see it.’ 

The Republican was Lane County’s weekly 
paper. ‘I didn’t know the Republican ever 
printed stories,’ I said. 

*It doesn’t. But it would if I paid them. 
Oh, I have the money to do it all right,’ she 
said, as if I had questioned her. ‘My mother 
left me—’ She stopped, as if her native hill- 
country suspicion and shrewdness had just 
reminded her that she was talking, after all, 
to a stranger with whom reticence about 
money matters was advisable, and then, ‘a 
considerable sum,’ she finished. ‘I will also 
pay you,’ she said, ‘in that case, whatever a 
magazine would. And this way you’d have 
a sure thing. Noi have to take . chance on 
an editor’s liking it.’ 

She put her coffee-cup down on the floor 
with a gesture of finality, as if everything had 
been settled. 

I said there had to be more in a piece of 
writing than promise of pay, otherwise writers 
wouldn’t be writing at all but doing something 
that paid regularly the first of every month. 

*You could do good, too,’ she reminded 
me, ‘by writing this story. Doesn’t that 
interest you?’ 

*How?’ I asked. 

“You will help a man keep his word. And 
you will help save him from being ruined. 
For if he doesn’t marry me, I will sue him for 
breach of promise. And if I do I will take 
from him everything he has. I can do it,’ she 
assured me. ‘I have his letters.’ 

She picked up her cup again, trying to find 
a few more drops in it. I refilled both our 
cups. Coffee keeps me awake, but I didn’t 
expect to sleep, anyway, that night. 

“I know exactly what the story should be 
called,’ she said. 
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*“What?’ I asked. 

*“Breach of Promise”’.’ 

*That isn’t a very interesting title,’ I said, 
‘not very pleasant or inviting.’ 

“What do I care about that? Interesting! 
Pleasant! That title will catch Dallas Hind- 
shaw’s eye, because he knows very well what 
I will do if he doesn’t marry me. “Breach of 
Promise”’,’ she repeated. ‘Yes, that’s it.’ 

I said nothing. What is there to say to the 
naiveté which outlines and names a piece of 
writing for you as specifically as if the work 
involved were of the same order as that 
needed for spading a garden plot or scrubbing 
a piece of linoleum? Perhaps Persis saw 
some of this in my mind. Anyway, she said 
rather sadly: ‘Doesn't our story interest you?’ 

I couldn’t help smiling. ‘I don’t know 
your story,’ I told her, ‘the story of Persis 
Hughes and Dallas Hindshaw.’ 

“What do you want me to tell you about 
Dallas and me?’ she asked. 

‘Whatever you like.’ I put my empty coffee- 
cup on the table, pushed the table nearer the 
wall, turned down the wick in the lamp, pulled 
up a second chair for a footrest, and prepared 
to listen. ‘Tell me whatever you like.’ 


pas lay back against the red sofa’s 


bulging, built-in hump. The wind had 
died down, but not enough to stop the 
rustling of some vine against the wall of the 
house or to end the slight movement of the 
overhead lamp. 

*I remember it all so well . . . the train we 
met on. . . his first words, everything. The 
only trouble is that our story is so strange, so 
unusual, it’s hard to tell you. It isn’t as if 
it were everyone’s story.’ a 

But that was exactly what it was, everyone’s 
story ...my story. ‘Dallas was already on 
the Seymour train when I got on.’ Does it 
make any difference whether the train runs 
between Cincinnati and Seymour or San Fran- 
cisco and Salinas, if he is on it? ‘It was 
snowing—that made it.seem so much more 
close, private, shut away from everyone else.’ 
What difference does the weather make? In 
rain, in a wind-storm, in a time of quiet, not 
a leaf stirring, if he is there, everyone else is 
shut away. ‘Dallas had such a nice way of 
eating. I’ve never enjoyed seeing other people 
eat, but Dallas’s hands went flying around the 
table, helping me, helping himself, and when 
he chewed there was no sign of it except a kind 
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of shadow on his cheek. It was a pleasure to 
watch Dallas eat.’ Whatever he does is a 
pleasure to watch. Things unbearable in any- 
one else, how pretty they are in him; flip, flip, 
two aspirin on the back of the tongue, a gulp 
of water washing them down, and the smooth 
Adam’s apple momentarily jutting out under 
the skin, the only grace in that is his grace— 
Ted’s grace. ‘Dallas loved my faults, freckles, 
stubby eye-lashes, anger, he didn’t exclude 
them.’ He loves the whole person, always, 
unites what is severed and makes what was 
fractional complete. ‘Dallas says there is no 
one else. So why doesn’t he marry me? 
When he wanted to so much? All I need do 
is wake him up, show him himself in the 
mirror. Wake him up from this crazy dream 
he’s in.’ 

This crazy dream . . . this crazy dream... 
I put more wood in the stove. They were 
burning apple-wood. The wind came up 
again and the lamp’s arc widened. Back in 
the house a clock kept striking, quarters, 
halves, and wholes. After the hour struck 
there was always a little quaver, a kind of 
audible tremor as if the effort of that transi- 
tion had almost overwhelmed the clock’s 
mechanism. 

Persis Hughes took down her hair, wound 
it up again in a tighter knot, took it down 
and braided it. 

Her father came to the door, with so big a 
yawn I could scarcely make out his face. 
‘Good night, girls,’ he said. ‘I'll lay down 
with my clothes on for a little snooze. Call 
me when you want me.’ 

I stopped listening to Persis Hughes and 
thought my own thoughts and listened again 
and couldn’t tell where my thoughts left off 
and her words began, so moved back and 
forth between the two and mixed them up 
thoroughly. 

‘That is Dallas’s and my story,’ she con- 
cluded, unbraided her hair, sat up, leaned 
forward so that her face parted her long wavy 
hair the way a rock parts a waterfall. “Now 
you know it well enough to write it.’ 

‘Too well,’ I told her, ‘to write it.’ 

*How can you know it too well?’ she asked. 

I couldn’t say I had lived it. ‘It’s like the 
multiplication-table. I know it by heart.4 I 
wouldn’t write that.’ 

‘Do it for me,’ she urged. 

‘I can’t. You can only write about what 
you don’t know, and find out about it in the 
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*You won’t do it. then?’ 

‘I can’t.’ 

“You won't!’ 

“Very well, I won’t. 
help you any.’ 

‘All right, then, I will sue him. You like to 
write about good people, but you won’t be 
troubled to do good. I will sue Dallas Hind- 
shaw, and everything he has I will take away 
from him.’ 

If she could not understand writing, I could 
not understand suing. We were at a stand- 
still. ‘Do you love Dallas Hindshaw?’ I 
said to her. 

“Were you asleep?’ she asked. 

‘Then why do you want to ruin him, make 
public everything that is private and sacred?’ 

*I am honour bound to do so,’ she said. ‘It 
is a terrible thing to do, but I am honour 
bound to try everything to bring him back.’ 

‘Bring him back!’ I said. ‘You will make 
him hate you.’ 

‘If he won’t marry me, I hope he will hate 
me enough to want to kill me. I hope every 
morning he will wake up thinking how he 
could kill me, put his hands around my throat 
and strangle me, or open up my dress and 
plunge a knife in my heart.’ 

“You are crazy,’ I said. But I knew she 
wasn’t crazy. She was speaking the truth. 

‘All right, Iam crazy. If Dallas Hindshaw 
doesn’t love me he must hate me. He must 
do something about me.’ 

“You will be suing him for money. It will 
look to him and everyone else that you care 
for his money. That you can be paid with 
money for not having his love.’ 

*Dallas’s money is part of him. He worked 
for it, he invented this machine, peddled it 
about from house to house. If I have his 
money I have part of him. But I do not want 
a part of him. I want Dallas. Write our 
story.’ 

‘No,’ I said. 

‘Will you go to see him, then? You might 
change your mind.’ 

*I won’t change my mind. And how could 
I go to see him? What excuse have I for 
calling on a man I’ve never seen?’ 

‘Women go to see him all the time to buy 
this machine. It shreds up vegetables, makes 
them come out finer than shavings. You 
could go to his house to buy one.’ 

She was suddenly exhausted and sleepy. 
She fell down on to the sofa as if she were 
boneless, her head resting on the deepest 
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swelling of the hump, so that her hair flowed 
backward over it, touching the floor. 

‘Shall I tell him you sent me?’ I asked 
angrily. Had I moved away from the painful 
emotions of my own life to be caught up in 
a pain that wasn’t even my own? Was I to 
become that absurd creature, a woman with- 
out a husband who knows how husbands 
should be handled? The childless woman, 
full of advice to mothers? 

‘Whatever you want,” she said, closed her 
eyes, and slept. 

It was three. I put another stick in the fire, 
blew out the lamp, and settled on to my two 
hard chairs. In California it was one, the 
October air warm; those who slept were quiet 
in their beds and those who were wakeful had 
company to solace their wakefulness. Had he 
company? 

Toward morning Persis Hughes turned on 
her side and I saw that she was no longer 
sleeping. I asked her the question which had 
been in my mind. ‘What happened?’ 

“What happened?’ she repeated drowsily. 

‘Between you and Dallas? Why does he 
no longer love you?’ 

Then she was wide-awake and furious. ‘I 
tell you he does love me.’ 

‘But he won’t marry 
happened?’ 

“Nothing happened,’ she said, ‘nothing, 
nothing, nothing. Don’t ask me that again.’ 

I didn’t, but I knew better. Something has 
always happened when we deny it so 
strenuously. Something we cannot bear to 
face. 


you? What 


At daybreak I walked home to the Seulkes’, 
undressed, slept till noon under Albert’s 
accusing picture, awakened, ate a package of 
dried figs, spent the afternoon writing a long 
letter, put the California address on it, and at 


dusk destroyed it. Then I washed, dressed, 
and went downstairs to supper. 

When supper was over I said: ‘Will you 
drive me over to Dallas Hindshaw’s, Mr 
Seulke?’ 

‘You planning to spend the night out 
again, sis?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘to-night I plan to spend in 
my own comfortable bed.’ 

Usually I tried to keep Mr Seulke’s conver- 
sation in channels of seemliness. But as we 
drove along that evening, I thought, you're 
sixty years old, Mr Seulke, and these are 
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matters you’ve had on your mind since the 
age of ten, or younger. If you’ve learned any- 
thing, Mr Seulke, if you’ve got any knowledge 
in fifty years of thinking, speak up. If 
experience is a lamp, turn up the wick. Mr 
Seulke, light the way for stumbling feet. Shine 
your light on Persis and Dallas and Ted and 
me. Shine it on hate and love and deceit. 
Shine it on hope deferred, Mr Seulke, that 
maketh the heart to sicken. Shine it on a wife 
away from home, Mr Seulke, lost and waiting 
and full of pride. 

But Mr Seulke, the minute he saw non- 
resistance in me, was interested in nothing 
but the weather, spoke of nothing but the 
weather. It was a mild evening, the sky 
curded with clouds. Occasional long drops of 
rain like warm fingers—there was no glass on 
the right-hand side of Mr Seulke’s Tudor— 
touched our faces. 

Mr Seulke wiped the drops from his brown 
face. ‘But it won't rain,’ he said. ‘My 
mother could foretell the weather and I’ve 
heired enough of her gift to prophesy wet from 
dry.’ Sniffing the air and prophesying, mild 
as the evening itself, Mr Seulke drove the 
Tudor skilfully along the narrow gravelled 
roads toward Dallas Hindshaw’s. He pointed 
out Hindshaw’s house from a distance. As 
we came nearer, I saw it was small, a cabin 


really, with an open porch extending across its 
front. 

*Hindshaw,’ said Mr Seulke, ‘is an interest- 
ing fellow and of an inventive turn of mind. 
He’s made considerable, I understand, with 


this vegetable reamer of his. 
humpbacked.’ 

Rousing from the lull of the weather talk, I 
said: ‘Humpbacked? That must be another 
Hindshaw. The Hindshaw I know isn’t 
humpbacked.’ 

‘Know?’ asked Mr Seulke. ‘My under- 
standing was you’d never seen him.’ 

*I haven't,’ I said, thinking of the six hours’ 
talk in which he had seemed to be present, 
*but I’ve heard him spoken of considerably.’ 

*Persis Hughes?’ 

“Yes,” I said. 

*Hindshaw jilted her,’ said Mr Seulke, ‘and 
you can take for sour grapes anything she has 
to say about him.’ 

But this fox had said the grapes he couldn't 
get were sweet, not sour; that had been the 
whole burden of Persis’s story! 

“See for yourself,’ said Mr Seulke, pointing, 
*he’s humpbacked,’ and J saw on the porch 
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A pity he’s 


steps a figure, even in the growing darkness, 
plainly misformed. 
*1I’ll wait for you, sis,’ said Mr Seulke. 
There was nothing for it but to walk up that 
long, shell-lined path toward the man who 
sat motionless, watching me approach. ‘Mr 
Hindshaw?’ I asked. 


T= man on the porch step was smoking 
a pipe. One hand was buried in the long 
black and white hair of a small dog which lay 
beside him, the other was lifted above his 
head clasping the post he leaned against. He 
was gazing out across the countryside which 
his cabin, situated on a little rise, overlooked. 
He shifted his eyes from the landscape to me, 
but didn’t get up. 

*I’ve come to ask,’ I said diffidently, ‘if I 
could buy one of your vegetable reamers.’ 

Mr Hindshaw then got to his feet. Except 
for his deformity, he would have been a very 
tall man. As it was, he was taller than I, dark, 
withdrawn, much thickened and broken about 
the neck and shoulders. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said. 
*I don’t sell them here any more—only in 
stores.’ 

That seemed to end the visit. Mr Hind- 
shaw stood, obviously willing for me to leave; 
the dog got up, ready to walk to the gate with 
me; a lean, big-faced grey cat at the other end 
of the porch folded her feet beneath her in 
anticipation of the return of solitude. Still I 
stood there, thinking, why won’t you marry 
her? She’d rescue you from all of this, she’d 
have lights in the house at this hour, a white 
cloth on the table, the table set, and two 
bowls on the back porch, one for the cat, one 
for the dog. She’d be willing to play a note or 
two for you on the piano, after you'd eaten, 
and lie, without talking, her hair hanging over 
the edge of the sofa while you smoked your 
pipe. She’s ten years younger than you; if 
she’s naive, you could teach her whatever it 
is you think she’d be better for knowing. It 
isn’t everyone in the world who'll love you, 
Mr Hindshaw, and Persis loves you, desper- 
ately. So much, to judge by her talk, she 
doesn’t even know your back isn’t straight. 
You loved her once, promised to marry her, 
and she hasn’t changed. What’s come over 
you, Mr Hindshaw, why have you changed? 

With all the craft and skill of a person — 
whose own plans miscarry, I stood there 
making pians for Mr Hindshaw, even thinking 
that he might say, ‘It was all a mistake,’ ang 





that I might carry this word to Persis. But 
Mr Hindshaw said nothing. His live pipe 
dying unsmoked in his hand, Mr Hindshaw 
waited for me to leave. 

*Persis Hughes told me about the reamer.’ 

Mr Hindshaw turned, knocked out his pipe 
on the post behind him. ‘That was kind of 
her,’ he said, and once more waited. 

*She’s very beautiful,’ I said. 

“Yes, she is,’ agreed Dallas Hindshaw. 

*She will sue you,’ I said, ‘for breach of 
promise if you don’t marry her.’ I felt be- 
witched saying these things, as if I had not the 
power to choose what I would say, as if I were 
Persis Hughes herself. 

*So Persis tells me,’ said Mr Hindshaw. 

I hoped he would sick his dog on me, throw 
his pipe at my head, get rid of me. I could 
not mention his back, could not say: ‘Persis 
loves you, humpback and all. Where will you 
find another like that?’ I did say: ‘Persis 
loves you just as you are.’ 

Then I ran down the steps and down the 
path toward Mr Seulke’s car, but I heard 
Dallas Hindshaw say: ‘I’m afraid you’re 
mistaken.’ 

Mr Seulke said: 
hurry, sis.’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘I did.’ 

‘Get your reamer?’ 

*He doesn’t sell them at his house any 
more.” 

‘I could have told you that,’ said Mr 
Seulke, ‘but I figured you wanted an excuse 
to talk to the fellow.’ He turned into the 
home driveway. ‘Well,’ he asked, ‘what do 
you make of our jilter?’ 


*You left in kind of a 


I DIDN’T know what to make of the jilter 
or of Persis, or of Albert with his un- 
answered question, or of the empty mail- 
box, or of Mr Seulke, purely a weather man 
nowadays. I lived on my hard bed, did the 
writing and note-taking I had come to do, and 
was glad, as winter drew on and the trial of 
Hughes versus Hindshaw for breach of 
promise was announced, that I was called 
away. The books I had asked for were avail- 
able at the State Library. They didn’t circu- 
late; I would have to come up to the capital 
to use them. I’ll go to-morrow, I thought, 
and not come back until the trial is over. The 
thought of the trial had been a horror to me, 
like the wreck along the highway, which the 
eye, knowing it will be sickened, still seeks out. 
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I'll go to-morrow, not come back until the 
trial is over. And not have my mail for- 
warded, I thought. Since reason had not 
worked, I would try magic. If I made the 
gestures of not caring about my letter, went off 
without leaving a forwarding address, no 
longer listened impatiently for the mailman, 
perhaps it would come. 

I lived in a hotel room near the State 
Library, a room very high and lodged between 
two jutting wings of the hotel like a matchbox 
in a crevice of the Apennines. It was a great 
pleasure to be free of hoping for the letter I 
had no right to hope for, free of the tempta- 
tion to attend the trial, and able to work on 
the old books. I went to the library early and 
stayed late, writing down much that I needed 
to know and much that was useless but which 
I could not resist. My notebooks were filled 
with long lists. I was happy, almost drugged, 
as a Child becomes repeating a series of words 
until finally they are without meaning, nothing 
but a loop of sound binding him to mystery. 

The wonderful names in the old news- 
papers; the names a writer can never achieve, 
names which only a loving mother can 
imagine: Alert Miller, Talkington Trueblood, 
Cashie Wade, Leadona Leahigh, Else Grin, 
Omer Bland. 

The names of fish: Bass, salmon, pike, 
buffalo, red horse. 

Of apples: Imperial winesap, Baldwin, 
Romanite, russet, northern spy, all these 
ripening in October. 

The useless facts: A good deer skin fetched 
50 cents, raccoon 37} cents, muskrat 25 cents. 

Then, coming in after lunch one day, 
another list, in a folded newspaper left on my 
table, caught my eye: ‘Dearest, dear heart, 
sweet sorrel, puss-precious, my burning bush, 
long-loved, long-loving. These,’ the article 
continued, ‘are but a few of the terms of 
endearment culled from the love-letters of 
Dallas Hindshaw and addressed by him to 
Persis Hughes. These letters have formed the 
high-light of the breach of promise suit in 
which Miss Hughes, daughter of Clayton M. 
Hughes, prominent Lane County farmer, is 
attempting to obtain $10,000.00 of Mr Hind- 
shaw in lieu of marriage, which she says he 
promised her.” My eyes went from one list 
to the other, from my list, got out of the books 
in the State Library, to this other list, the 
words written first in the letters of Dallas 
Hindshaw, and copied now in a city news- 
paper. They went from ‘muskrats, northern 
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spies’ to ‘dear heart, dear tawny, long-loved, 
long-loving.’ Was Persis right? Walled up 
in a crack in the Apennines, did I avoid what 
she called ‘life, the way a woman suffers it?’ 
Should I stop reading about the past, go back 
to the Seulkes’, go to the trial, go down to 
the mail-box? Was there a letter waiting for 
me there? And if there wasn’t, write myself? 
Say: ‘Dear husband, having no word from 
you these past weeks I hasten to assure you 
that I regret my hasty leave-taking, my long 
silence. It is enough that you love me. You 
need not also...” 


UT perhaps there was a letter waiting. 
Was it this, instead of the trial which 
took me back to the Seulkes’? I don’t know. 
There was no letter, anyway, and the trial had 
ended the day before I got back. Persis, who 
had asked for ten thousand dollars, had been 
given five. 

‘That poor fool, Hindshaw,’ said Mr 
Seulke, on the evening I returned, ‘he asked 
to have his money taken away from him.’ But 
I was too tired, after my trip and after search- 
ing through my mail for the letter which had 
not arrived, to listen to him, and I went up- 
stairs to my hard bed and wrote nothing my- 
self—letter or list—but relived old scenes. 

Next afternoon the mailman honked three 
times and I flew downstairs, but Mr Seulke 
was waiting to tell me about the trial. ‘That 
poor fool, Hindshaw!’ he began again. 
*“Wouldn’t have a lawyer, aad set on re- 
presenting himself! And for all the good he 
done himself he’d better’ve given the girl the 
money in the first place and spared making 
himself the laughing-stock of the county with 
all those letters of his read out loud.’ 

‘Did he say he hadn’t promised to marry 
her?” 

‘In a way he did,’ said Mr Seulke, ‘but 
small good it done him, letter after letter 
saying, “My sweet pigeon, I can hardly wait 
till we are married.” Sweet pigeon!’ said Mr 
Seulke laughing. ‘Sweet vulture is what he 
thinks now, I reckon.’ 

‘What defence did he have?’ I asked. 

‘None,’ said Mr Seulke flatly. ‘He had no 
defence, only a quirk in his mind. He wouldn’t 
marry Persis Hughes, he said, because she was 
changed. She wasn’t the girl he had asked to 
marry him in the first place, because that girl 
accepted he was humpbacked, and this girl, 
the one he was refusing to marry, did not 
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accept it. He called up two dozen witnesses 
to testify that she never would mention his 
hump, talked about him as if it didn’t exist, 
and tried to make out, in her own mind, and 
to others, he was straight-backed. I’ve got 
a hump, he said, and the person who don’t 
accept my hump don’t accept me.” 

“Why didn’t she?’ I asked. Why didn’t I? 
He was made that way when I married him. 
“Why didn’t she what?’ said Mr Seulke. 

‘Accept his hump? Accept the fact his 
back was crooked?’ 

‘I don’t know why she didn’t,’ said Mr 
Seulke, ‘but I know when it started. And I 
know it was the cause of Dallas Hindshaw’s 
refusing to marry her. I was there and I saw 
it happen.’ 

I remembered my question that night at 
Persis Hughes’s and her, ‘Nothing, nothing, 
nothing! Nothing happened.’ 

‘What was it?’ I asked. 

*It was a dance at Zenith, and I was as close 
to them as I am to you. Dallas was a good 
dancer, and a young fellow passing by clapped 
Dallas on the back and said: “This frog sure 
can hop.” He meant it a compliment, or at 
most a joke, and Dallas took it so. But Persis 
slapped the boy, not once but a half-dozen 
times, and screamed: “It’s not, it’s straight.” 
Hindshaw grabbed her. “* My back’s crooked, 
but my mind’s straight,” he said, and that was 
the beginning. That’s what broke them up.’ 

‘Did Hindshaw tell this at the trial?’ 

*Not in so many words, but he said: “I do 
not intend to be half-wed to sometody who 
sorts me out and marries what suits her only. 
I could sue Persis Hughes,” he says, “with as 
much justice as she sues me, for she. has not 
kept her promise to my hump. And as I was 
made shorter than most men,” he says, “by 
reason of a horse stepping on me when I was 
a boy, now I will not be still further whittled 
down by a woman’s marrying part of me only 
and maiming me beyond the first damage.” 

‘So it went,’ said Mr Seulke. ‘But Hind- 
shaw had no real defence, and nobody thought 
the girl didn’t have a legal right to the money. 
But nobody would’ve wanted to stand in her 
shoes to get it.’ 

Mr Seulke followed me out on to the porch, 
sniffed a few times, and said: ‘It’s going to 
snow.’ 

It was already snowing, a first, soft, down- 
ward feathering. 

‘What do you make of it?’ asked Mr 
Seulke. ‘You seen and talked to them both.’ 
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‘I don’t know, Mr Seulke, I don’t know 
what to make of it.’ I didn’t want to make 
anything of it, its meaning was striking too 
close. 


| STOOD there on the porch, the big flakes 
blowing against my face like cold cobwebs. 
Mr Seulke stood there, too, not speaking, so 
presently I went down the lane toward the 
mail-box. I remembered saying to Persis 
Hughes: ‘I understand it all too well, it’s like 
the miultiplication-table,’ and remembered 
Dallas’s words, ‘She didn’t keep her promise 
to my hump.’ ‘Do you understand that?’ I 
asked myself. 

I jumped across the brook, cold now as it 
ran across its pretty stones and speckled with 
falling snow. I hesitated, as I always did, to 
open the box, then did so quickly. The only 
letter in the box was one from Persis. In my 
disappointment I couldn’t pick it up for 
a while, but stood looking at it, and the 
orange-veined pebble beside it. Finally, I 
took it out and opened it: 

‘Dear Miss Marsden, 

‘Though I know now that this is only your 
writing name, not your real name, it seems 
more natural:to me because I used it first, so I 
keep on doing so. I understand that you 
have left the Seulkes’, but trust that this will 
be forwarded to you. 

‘I am sorry you did not come to the trial 
and still sorrier you would not write the story. 
But it is too late to worry about this now. I 
did as I said I would and as I think I was duty 
bound to do—that is, show Dallas Hindshaw 
that I was willing to do anything to get him 
to marry me, even sue him. 

‘I don’t regret having done this, but I find 
I don’t want his money now and I want you 
to know it. So will you seal up and mail this 


BREACH OF PROMISE 


envelope which I have enclosed and addressed, 
after you have read what is in it? You will 
see I am not keeping the money. 

*Since you live quite a ways off, I don’t 
expect we'll see each other again, and I want 
to wish you the best of luck in everything, and 
hope you understand I did what I was honour 
bound to do. 

‘Sincerely and with good wishes, 
*Persis Hughes.’ 

I read the letter Persis Hughes had enclosed 
as I had been told to do, replaced it, and 
sealed the envelope. It was addressed to 
Dallas Hindshaw. All this trouble, all this 
sorrow, and who had moved a step forward? 
I, I told myself, I have moved a step forward. 
It was the truth. When I put the letter back 
in the mail-box I took the stone out and at the 
brook I stooped down and laid it once more 
beside its brothers at the water’s edge, then I 
walked on up to the house. ‘Sort him out,’ 
and make him pay for refusing the sorting— 
and give the money back. It made no sense. 

Mr Seulke still stood on the porch, arms 

folded, watching the weaving patterns of the 
falling snow. ‘Well, did you get your letter, 
sis?’ he asked. 
FEI had never spoken to;Mr Seulke of my 
letter, nor of any letter for that matter, but I 
felt neither evasive nor giib now. ‘No,’ I 
said, ‘it didn’t come.’ 

‘What do you figure on doing now?’ he 
asked. 

‘I’m going home,’ I said. 

‘Home? I didn’t know you had a home, 
sis.” 

*I have.’ 

‘Home and husband?’ 

“Home and husband.’ 

*That’s more like it, sis.’ 

“It is,’ I said. 

I went upstairs to write and stop my waiting. 


November First Story : An Inside Story by David Williams. 





Caroline 


The sky’s amoan with argument, 
Rain-devils thrum and scold; 

But in my heart there’s mellowness— 
And Caroline to hold. 


The rainbow spreads medicament 
On tortured woods and corn; 

But in my heart there’s hollowness— 
And Caroline to mourn. 


CHARLES KELLIE. 
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The Lucky Poor Dears 


Living in a Boat 





R. KNIGHT 


. Wwe You’re going to live in a boat? 

Oo, aren’t you lucky?’ said our friends. 
At least, some of them; others wagged their 
heads in a commiserating sort of way and said: 
‘Oh, you poor dears...” But we, houseless 
and despairing, and sick unto death of the 
bed-sitter, with use of the rusty bath and its 
catastrophic geyser, were in no mood to 
examine the mouths of gift-horses. We 
accepted what was offered with glad cries; 
and when we saw Kate, our new home, smugly 
contemplating her own reflection in the placid 
waters of the harbour in the golden glory of 
an evening in early summer, we were very 
pleased with ourselves. 

She had once been a Royal National sailing 
lifeboat, converted to the type of yacht usually 
known as a motor sailer. She belonged to a 
friend in the Navy, ordered foreign for two 
years, and, rather than lay his boat up, he 
was quite pleased to leave her afloat, in our 
care. And as we sunned ourselves in the 
cockpit, watching the changing colours of the 
afterglow on the water, we really felt that we 
were quite lucky. And perhaps we were, for 
a bed-sitter, with its outlook on a dreary 
street of entirely, and dreadfully, similar little 
houses, has small charm for people whose 
whole lives have previously been spent in the 
country or by the sea. This, for all its in- 
conveniences, was escape from all that; and 
many things could happen in the space of two 
years. 

There were, undeniably, inconveniences. 
Some were immediately and forcefully notice- 
able; others were borne in on us with time 
and the onset of winter. But we were fairly 
adaptable to changing circumstances—we had 
had to be—and at least we had the blessing, 
denied to all users of bed-sitters, with shared 
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kitchen and bath, of glorious, beautiful, 
heavenly privacy. 


Shams conversion from lifeboat to yacht had 
unquestionably been very badly thought 
out. The midship section—the widest and 
roomiest part—had been given over to a 
central cockpit, and the housing of an enor- 
mous and archaic engine. We had been 
warned never to use this contrivance, as, 
except for men of giant strength and immense 
cunning, it was impossible to start the thing 
without risk of hideous injury. We used to 
peer fearfully at the monster lurking in its 
oily cavern and brooding with malevolent 
satisfaction on its record of broken arms and 
wrists; and we speculated on its speed and 
power, and wondered how Kate, under its 
impulse, would shoulder aside the combers on 
her swift passage to far horizons. But when, 
long after we had left her, we actually saw 
Kate under way, she was quivering like a jelly 
at about five knots, and the engine went 
pop... pop...pop... 

And not merely by sitting there in the best 
space did the engine cause us grief; it 
separated the living-quarters in the most 
troublesome way imaginable. Aft of the 
engine-room lay the sleeping-cabin and the 
small triangular afterpeak—a lifeboat is 
pointed at both ends—in which were situated 
the usual office and the main water-tank, 
while forward were the saloon, or day-cabin, 
and the forepeak, also very small and cramped, 
which was, by courtesy, the galley. 

If, therefore, a cup of tea were a felt want— 
and Lyn and I virtually exist on this beverage 
—one proceeded to the galley for a kettle, 
brought it through the day-cabin and out 











into the cockpit, dived on hands and knees 
down a low, rectangular tunnel past the 
engine-room, through the sleeping-cabin, and 
arrived, panting and exhausted, at the water- 
tank. The kettle filled, back one went along 
the way of trial, spilling much of the water on 
passage through the tunnel, to the tiny gas- 
heater in the galley. There was, actually, a 
ridiculous little water-tank in the galley itself, 
but it was so small, and so much trouble to 
fill, that we could never get anyone to take 
any notice of it. 

It was never possible to take anything so 
adequate as a bucket of water at a time 
through the boat unless one edged it along the 
tunnel with one’s nose and chin, a painful 
operation which usually resulted in over- 
turning the bucket and half-drowning oneself 
in the confined space; but it could be done by 
lowering a pail on a rope through the after- 
peak hatch, filling it and hoisting it up, and 
Staggering along the topsides, tripping over 
ropes, hatches, and the odd boathook and 
losing most of the contents, and lowering 
whatever survived through the galley hatch. 
But the water-supply was, and for long 
remained, our worst discomfort. 

The sleeping-cabin contained one fixed 
bunk, and a folding berth with the most 
fascinating potentialities. It was simply a 
vast wooden board, pivoted at each end to 
the bulkheads, or end walls, of the cabin. 
Up, it folded against the boat’s side, and shot 
all the bedding on to the deck; in use, it 
was held in a horizontal position by a rope 
shackled to a stout hook in the deckhead, or 
ceiling. On our third night the rope broke 
and deposited Lyn in a maddened tangle on 
the deck, which made me cackle immoderately 
and added fuel to her fury. We substituted 
a chain, and had no more trouble from that. 

The day-cabin, except that its skylight in 
wet weather dripped on us in a slow, torturing 
sort of way, was really quite pleasant and cosy. 
There was a small coal-stove, and, nominally, 
light from the same gas-cylinder which 
supplied the galley, and there was a small flap- 
table amidships. Actually, we grew so tired 
of the knees-and-elbows creep to the sleeping- 
cabin that we made up our bunks on the two 
settees, which were cushioned and comfort- 
able. 


OING ashore was no trouble, or at least 
not much: it depended on the state of 


THE LUCKY POOR DEARS 


the tide. We, in company with a fluctuating 
population of visiting yachts, lay against the 
quay-wall of the harbour, which, in a rather 
Continental manner, probed up into the heart 
of the town. The inside berth, against the 
wall, was permanently occupied by a quite 
magnificent barge yacht, the floating home 
of a four-ring Captain in the Royal Navy 
and his family, and we clung to her enor- 
mous side with the utmost tenacity, come 
what might. 

Like most converted barges, she was a 
wonderful home; her main cabin, bigger than 
most rooms ashore, was beautifully furnished 
and carpeted, and she had, in addition, a 
dining-cabin, four sleeping-cabins, a galley 
with an Aga cooker and stainless-steel sinks, 
and—yes, really—two bathrooms. She made 
her own electric-light from a plant separate 
from her main engines, and was marvellously 
maintained. The Captain and his wife were 
kindness itself to their small neighbour, 
though their frequent invitations to dine were 
rather an embarrassment, owing to the im- 
possibility of making any adequate return. 
The resources of our galley were limited, and 
our gas-lighting, because of its enormous 
distance from its source—the supply-cylinder 
was thoughtfully located in the afterpeak— 
quite unpredictable; candles were the only 
alternative. And the prospect of a naval 
Post-Captain and his lady, crouching over our 
table and consuming tinned herring by the 
light of a candle-end in a beer-bottle, was one 
from which our minds recviled. 

Outside us in the tier lay the constantly- 
changing visiting boats, so that we made a 
host of new, if transient, friends. Our evenings 
—we both had jobs ashore which occupied 
us by day—were spent in ship-visiting, a 
rather fascinating occupation, though other 
people’s boats always seemed much better 
than our own. I think most of our guests 
thought so too, if their expressions of 
deepening gloom and concern as they made 
the tour were a reliable guide. But some of 
these yachts were really beautiful below 
hatches, genuine homes afloat, with roomy 
cabins, electric light and heat, comfortable 
berths, and galleys which brought a wistful 
light into Lyn’s eyes. 

Everybody clambered ashore over each 
other’s boats. The Post-Captain, whose ship 
was a sort of permanent gangway, had 
provided coco-matting to preserve his 
immaculate deck and cabin top, and, except 
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at spring’ tides, when‘ the rise and fall were 
much greater than usual, one could easily step 
on to the quay. At low-water springs, a 
seven-foot climb involved the use of a ladder, 
which was all right going, but coming back, 
with arms laden with parcels, potentially 
exciting. Nevertheless, it was much better 
than being out on a mooring and faced with a 
long dinghy-pull against wind and tide, and, 
possibly, pouring rain. 

Water was supplied by the local council 
from a metering standpipe on the quay. This 
was a little difficult, as our storage was small 
—only about sixty gallons, which lasted a 
surprisingly short time—and the authorities 
took a rather blurred view of despatching a 
man too often for small quantities. Fortun- 
ately, however, the barge, with her two bath- 
rooms, was, in spite of her much greater 
tankage, a frequent customer, and a little skill 
in timing enabled us to integrate our needs 
with hers. 


O the summer went happily by, and early 

autumn. Visiting yachts became fewer 
and less frequent. They sailed away to fold 
their white wings for their winter sleep, and 
the air crispened. And with the lengthening 
hours of darkness the greatest obstacle to life 
in a small boat was borne in on us with 
growing insistence. We were bored. 

We could not go on planting ourselves on 
friends; our resources would not allow enter- 
tainments except at rare intervals; the only 
alternative was to sit or li¢ on our settees 
struggling to read by the light of either our 
feckless gas-brackets or a flickering and 
inadequate candle. On one occasion, Lyn, 
in a passionate protest of the spirit, lighted, 
and stuck in every available space, no less 
than twenty-five candles, and for a brief hour 
we blazed like a liner in the harbour. There 
was no room to move about, or do anything 
constructive. We had not even a radio, for 
our Own mains set was lying uselessly in store, 
and, in any case, unless specially constructed, 
wireless receivers do not take kindly to a 
marine life. 

We tried to think up all kinds of occupa- 
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tions, but always we were up against the 
cramped confinement and the inadequate 
light. Also, our coal-stove, which was badly 
installed and very small, gave much trouble; 
and we would lie there, in a kind of clammy 
half-chill and a most depressing light, listening 
to the drumming of rain on the deck, the slow 
drip of the incurable skylight leak into a 
bailer, and the slatting of a rope against the 
mast in the bitter, whipping wind. 

As a final blow, our friends of the barge 
departed. The Captain was transferred to 
another, and distant, base, and he went, taking 
his home with him. With heavy hearts, we 
watched her go, in the cold morning drizzle, 
the Captain’s wife standing by the rain-sodden 
ensign in the stern and waving farewell, until 
the grey, driving veil hid her from sight. 

And then, one blessed morning, when we 
had been reduced to a likeness to two 
characters in a Russian play, we heard of a 
flat. This was a common experience enough; 
but on this unique and never-to-be-forgotten 
day, we actually secured it. With sharp, 
excited cries, we whizzed up and down 
between boat and shore, humping our 
belongings. We cabled the owner, who, in 
turn, made arrangements for the laying-up of 
Kate, and we watched her with, I fear, little 
regret, towed away to her winter berth. Once 
more, we were of the land. 

Nevertheless, it was that particular boat, 
rather than boat life generally, which had 
defeated us. Properly equipped, intelligently 
laid out, and with a little more room, a boat, 
as we knew from the many we had seen, could 
be a comfortable and pleasant home, and an 
infinitely better solution to the living problem 
than dreary and unsuitable rooms ashore. It 
was inexpensive—harbour dues were about 
six shillings a week—which was an important 
consideration, and the easy, informal friendli- 
ness and generally help-one-another attitude 
of everyone we met was something of which 
shoreside dwellers know little. Given the 
circumstances, and a boat of our choice, we 
would gladly try it again. 

*‘Aren’t you lucky?’ said some of our 
friends; ‘You poor dears,’ said others. 
Perhaps both were right. 








Parnassus 





R. P. LISTER 


ANY men set out to climb Parnassus— 

some for fame, some for money, and 
some because they cannot help themselves. 
Some restrict their visits to the evenings and 
weekends only; others live there permanently. 
I myself inhabit a small, rock-strewn, and 
inhospitable grove on the lower slopes, down 
towards the valley of the Plistus, through 
which the sacred road runs from Delphi to 
Daulis and Stiris. A few notes concerning 
the place, from one who can claim some 
familiarity with its rather forbidding environs, 
if not with the peak itself, may be of interest 
to the curious. 


ARNASSUS, one of the chief seats of 

Apollo and the Muses, is a double-headed 
mountain situated north of Delphi. Its lower 
slopes are clothed with myrtle, laurel, and 
olive-trees; above these flourish the fir and 
the pine. Its summit is covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year. It is 
seamed and dotted about with glens, caverns, 
and romantic ravines. 

The place is sparsely inhabited. This is not 
surprising, in view of its lack of amenities, in 
the modern sense of the term. The dwelling- 
places among the glens, caverns, and romantic 
ravines do not conform to the minimum 
requirements laid down by the local authori- 
ties, even those of Phocis, who are notoriously 
lacking in stringency on such matters. Mains 
water is not available. Gas and electricity 
must be produced by householders on the 
spot, by a process of spontaneous self-com- 
bustion difficult both to initiate and to sustain. 
As for food and clothing, the supply situation 
is grave, if not desperate. There is a local 
currency, but its exchange value against the 
drachma is nil. 

Naturally, then, the number of permanent 
residents is small. It is only remarkable that 


the tourist traffic is so large. Every evening 
and every weekend there is an immense influx 
of visitors to this remote and apparently 
uninviting spot. They are drawn from all 
walks of life. Shepherds, boilermakers, 
income-tax inspectors, plasterers and joiners, 
and even automobile salesmen swarm out in 
their leisure moments to crash about among 
the myrtles and olive-trees on the mountain’s 
lower slopes. 

I would be the last to discourage them, even 
if I could. The mountain is an interesting 
place, and its rude climate and utter lack of 
modern amenities form a refreshing contrast 
to the cushioned ease in which the tourists 
spend their days. Moreover, the summit is 
not inaccessible; ascents, though rare, may 
be made with extraordinary rapidity, and the 
tourist has as good a chance of climbing the 
mountain as the lifelong inhabitant. Some, 
indeed, claim that his chance is greater, owing 
to his superior diet and freshness at starting. 
Many tourists, even though they never attain 
the summit, amass considerable hoards of the 
Parnassian currency, which, though incon- 
vertible, confers on its owners a certain 
prestige. There is no danger that the tourist, 
even if he should penetrate to the upper 
regions, may remain there longer than is good 
for his health. Few have spent more than an 
hour or two above the 6000-feet contour, and 
even these pass most of their lives in the 
grotesquer regions lower down. The highest 
summit, Lycoreia, is at 8068 feet, and the 
boldest climbers have only remained there a 
few minutes before being hurled harmlessly 
down by the presiding deities into the myrtle 
belt. 


I WOULD impress upon the intending 
tourist the necessity of coming fully pro- 
vided with his own victuals and wine, and the 
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uselessness of approaching the permanent 
inhabitants for assistance or information of 
any kind. The inhabitants need assistance 
themselves, and have no useful information to 
give. They may, or may not, look on the 
tourists with a kindly eye; but they can do 
nothing to help, and may even hinder them. 
I hope that by giving the intending tourist 
some indication of the attitude of the per- 
manent resident to him I may save him from 
wasting either his time or his charity on these 
crusty and ragged worthies. 

The tourists are viewed by the inhabitants, 
as tourists always are, with a strange mixture 
of envy and irritation. The Parnassian house- 
holder contrasts their sleek fatness with his 
own ragged emaciation. They come well 
supplied. They munch pdté de foie sandwiches 
and peaches, and scatter in their wake un- 
wanted cheeses upon which the inhabitants 
swoop with hoarse, hungry cries. 

They are self-confident. They eye the slow, 
plodding movements of the residents with 
condescension, and yet with curiosity, for 
many of them have had, at one time or another, 
the idea of taking up their permanent abode 
on these slopes. They have dismissed this 
idea as a foolish and impracticable dream of 
youth. In this they are right. Yet, for all 
their self-confidence, they feel that the per- 
manent residents must have some strange 
knowledge, some secret insight into the ways 
of the mountain, that they lack. In this they 
are quite wrong. 

Many of them will—cautiously, boldly, 
politely or brusquely—approach a haggard 
resident to demand of him the easiest way to 
the summit. The question permits only one 
reply, and that an excessively banal one. 
There is, the haggard one replies, trying and 
failing to avoid a moralising tone, no easy 
way. If he knew of one, he would have taken 
it himself, long ago. 

It is only what the tourist expected. The 
meanness of the inhabitants, and their reluct- 
ance to disclose trade secrets, are well known. 
Usually he turns away at this point from the 
unhelpful inhabitant, with or without an 
impatient salutation. He battles his way up- 
wards through the trackless undergrowth, 
ascending a few hundred feet or so before he 
sinks, panting, to rest, with his back against 
some convenient myrtle. Here he remains 
for the rest of his stay, in that peculiar state of 
mindless reflection which the atmosphere of 
the district encourages. 
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OMETIMES, however, being more curious, 
or inclined for a chat, the tourist remains 
beside the inhabitant, looking around in the 
calm, clear evening light. Hecan see, towering 
above him, what appear to be the twin peaks 
of the mountain. They seem surprisingly near. 
He points them out to the inhabitant, asking 
him if he has ever trodden those awesome 
heights. 

The inhabitant says that he has. Once or 
twice, with extreme labour and in favourable 
climatic conditions, he has climbed so far. 
The tourist eyes him with new respect; but 
the inhabitant hastens to enlighten him. These 
twin peaks are only the cliffs Nauplia and 
Hyampleia, which, enclosing between them the 
Castalian spring, guard the lower slopes of 
Parnassus. The true summit lies far away, 
beyond and above them. It is invisible from 
these lower slopes, and can only be seen from 
beyond Delphi, where the critics dwell with 
their great telescopes everlastingly focused 
upon it. 

The ice being broken, the tourist is full of 
questions. Why, he asks, does not the inhabi- 
tant move his base-camp further up, beyond 
the cliffs Nauplia and Hyampleia? How does 
he put up with the lack of amenities? What 
made him come here in the first place? 

But the inhabitant turns moody. He 
mumblingly pleads an urgent appointment 
with his typewriter, and, wishing the tourist 
well, plunges down to his graceless shack in 
the romantic ravine. 

The reason for his sudden withdrawal is 
that all these questions would take too long 
to answer. He has often thought of moving 
further up; but in his present situation he has 
managed to arrange in some dim or even 
underhand fashion for a trickling supply of 
the elusive drachma, which might be cut off 
if he moved too far from Delphi. The 
amenities? Here the best thing would be for 
the tourist to use his dictionary. The word 
means pleasant scenes, ways, etc., and is 
derived, ultimately, from the Latin root amare, 
to love. It has no essential connection with 
water-mains, telephones, or fly-over crossings, 
lovable though these are. 

As for why he came here in the first place, 
the inhabitant may sit till midnight, glowering 
at his typewriter, while he ponders this 
question. It may have been something to do 
with amenities. Or it may merely have been 
that he found the elusive drachma just as 
difficult to come by in Delphi. 
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uselessness of approaching the permanent 
inhabitants for assistance or information of 
any kind. The inhabitants need assistance 
themselves, and have no useful information to 
give. They may, or may not, look on the 
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French Leave in Italy 








DIANNE DOUBTFIRE 


HE jagged heel of Italy was spread below 
us like a map. I clutched Vicki’s arm in 
a frenzy of excitement as the great bomber 
roared above the Bay of Taranto to our 
destination, Foggia. Seeing Italy for the first 
time is a thrill any day of the week, but this 
was special. Italy was forbidden fruit. Vicki 
and I were in the W.A.A.F., in Cairo, and 
Italy was out of bounds to us. But it was 
July 1945, the war in Europe was over, and 
we were young and crazy for adventure. 

The pilot was one of Vicki’s boy-friends, 
a blond giant in the South African Air Force. 
The week before, he had said to us: ‘Why 
not go to Italy for your leave? We’re taking 
a kite over to Foggia next Tuesday. Might 
manage to stow you away. You could see a 
lot in a fortnight.’ 

‘Oh, Peter, we mustn’t,’ cried Vicki. ‘We’re 
not allowed to go to Italy. They’d never sign 
our leave passes.’ 

‘We needn’t tell them,’ I said. 

‘Please yourselves,’ said Peter, ‘but I dare 
say we could smuggle you over if you like 
to risk it.’ 

Vicki and I both had the wanderlust, but 
if we went to Italy and were found out, those 
nice clean W.A.A.F. copy-books would be 
well and truly blotted! 


No. 335 


‘Anyway, let’s get our passes made out for 
Cairo,’ I urged, ‘and we'll see how it goes 
when the time comes.’ 

Well, the time came. Our haversacks and 
zipper-bags were packed. Our leave passes 
were mede out—for Cairo. We hadn't 
breathed a word to anyone. Our friends had 
said ‘Have a nice time’ as we left the camp 
that sweltering morning. We knew they 
thought us terribly dull for staying in Cairo 
on our leave. Even the most unadventurous 
went as far as Alexandria! 

The truck met us as arranged outside the 
South African Club. Peter was there with 
his navigator. ‘Get in the back,’ he ordered, 
‘and when we pass the check-post on to the 
airfield hide under that tarpaulin—and stop 
breathing.’ 

It was a long, bumpy journey out to the 
aerodrome. As the truck approached the 
dreaded check-post we huddled under the 
tarpaulin among greasy chains and old motor- 
tyres, and it was impossible to believe that 
we had been clean and smart when we left 
the camp. We clutched each other till it 
hurt as the truck squeaked to a standstill, 
and we heard the military police questioning 
Peter as they examined his documents. I 
felt a sudden terrifying desire to giggle, and 
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pressed my hand against my mouth. It tasted 
of grit and sweat. The truck was moving 
again, gathering speed, and we were jolting 
across the airfield. ‘Can we come up?’ I 
cried. 

‘Keep out of sight, for the Lord’s sake,’ 
hissed Peter. ‘We'll get you aboard the kite 
before long.’ 

When at last we were given leave to emerge 
from the hot, evil-smelling gloom, we found 
that the truck was parked under the gigantic 
wing of a Liberator Bomber. ‘Now, nip in 
quick!’ Peter was saying, and, before we 
knew it, we were pushed and hoisted aboard 
the plane, with our bags and haversacks 
flung after us. 

*Mind my bag!’ wailed Vicki. ‘I’ve got a 
bottle of hand-lotion in there.’ 

“We'll be taking off after lunch, all being 
well,’ said Peter as he left us alone in the 
plane. ‘We'll bring you some food. No- 
body’ll come, but if anybody does, lie down 
under those coats and stop breathing.’ 

“What, again?’ I moaned. 

‘And for the Lord’s sake,’ was Peter’s part- 
ing shot, ‘don’t touch anything!’ 

We watched him hurry across the shimmer- 
ing sand towards the control-tower, and then 
we looked at each other. ‘We’ve done it!’ 
I exclaimed, bursting with excitement. 


BOUT three hours later we were roaring 
through the brilliant sky, gazing down 
at the toy pyramids and the silver snake of the 
Nile. Then came the interminable sea, Crete, 
the coast of Greece—then delicious sleep, 
with our untidy heads laid on our haversacks 
and the roar of the engines deafening our 
dreams. 

I awoke to find the navigator shaking my 
shoulder and pointing below. I looked out 
of the window, rubbing the sleep out of my 
eyes. Vicki was at my elbow. Italy lay spread 
out beneath us. 

We started combing our hair, powdering our 
noses, and putting fresh lipstick on. The air- 
craft was losing height, and the flat, sparse 
plains of Southern Italy rushed away beneath 
us until at last we were circling over Foggia 
Airport. 

It was nearly dark, and now, after six hours’ 
flymg, we felt airsick and rather frightened. 
If anyone in authority happened to discover 
that we were W.A.A.F. we should be bundled 
back to Cairo to face our Commanding 
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Officer. And that would mean very serious 
trouble. 

‘Come and have a meal in the Mess,” said 
Peter as we climbed out of the aircraft and 
stood in the hot darkness. 

Our Air Force caps were stuffed away in our 
haversacks. We hoped that our khaki-drill 
uniforms looked non-committal. ‘If anyone 
says anything,” I cautioned, ‘we’re ENSA 
girls!’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Vicki, and began to 
warble the latest dance tune. 

*Sssssh!’ I gasped. The ground-staff who 
had taken over the aircraft were gazing at 
us in amazement. It was unheard-of for a 
woman to climb out of a Liberator Bomber in 
Foggia. We hurried away towards the Mess 
with Peter and his crew. 

We were just going into the lighted door- 
way when we were hastily pulled back and 
told to hide in the shadows. By a stroke of 
misfortune the C.O. was in the Mess, so we 
crouched behind a hut and Peter brought 
some food out to us. Already we were 
fugitives. 

Peter and his navigator cleared out of the 
tent they shared so that we could spend the 
night there, and next morning, after they had 
changed our Egyptian money into Italian for 
us, they waved us away on the first lap of our 
hitch-hiking tour. 


E got a lift to Naples in an American 
Army truck, and I am amazed to this 
day that we ever arrived there alive. The 
driver must have averaged well over sixty 
miles an hour. The roads were suicidal— 
hairpin bends, precipitous drops, and tiny 
wooden bridges hastily constructed where the 
old ones had been blown up. But did he slow 
down? Nothe! If anything had been coming 
round a bend we shouldn’t have had a chance 
—and neither would they. 

‘See Naples and die!’ I shouted to Vicki, 
and we were giggling again. We giggled a 
great deal during that leave. If we had stopped 
to think, we should probably have been 
frightened out of our wits, but we were deter- 
mined to enjoy every minute. We swore to 
stay together the whole time, and never broke 
our promise—nor had any desire to. We 
wanted to see places rather than people, 
though I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened if one of us had fallen in love. 

The driver of the truck, with a great effort, 

















managed to stop for us as we came into 
Naples, and after we had waved him on his 
way I leaned against a lamp-post and sighed 
with happiness. 

“Well,” said Vicki, ‘we’ve seen Naples and 
lived!” 

‘Don’t talk too soon,’ I replied. ‘Isn’t that 
an R.A.F. officer across the road?’ 

We walked hastily away and began to search 
for somewhere inexpensive to eat. Vicki 
brought out a handful of Italian notes from 
her shirt pocket. We hadn’t the faintest 
notion what any of it was worth! 

We spent the afternoon exploring the town, 
keeping our eyes open for military police or 
anyone who might ask to see our leave passes, 
those incriminating documents made out for 
Cairo, a thousand miles away. 

Naples was a sordid, ruined place, the build- 
ings pitted with shrapnel, the people ragged, 
colourless, and tragic. 

“I shall be glad to get tucked cosily in at the 
Y.W.C.A..,’ Vicki said as it began to grow dark. 
*Let’s find it now.’ 

It wasn’t until we were on the doorstep 
that we remembered that they invariably 
check your leave pass when they book 
you in! 

Long after dark we were still trailing round 
Naples in search of accommodation for the 
night. We didn’t know a word of Italian, 
and the tears weren’t far away. Just as we 
were talking of going to the Y.W.C.A. and 
giving ourselves up, as it were, Vicki saw the 
bright windows of the American Red Cross 
Hostel. A glamorous receptionist welcomed 
us, without asking any awkward questions, 
although we must have looked like a couple 
of tramps. 

That night as we lay in bed, clean at last, 
and unutterably tired, I said to Vicki: ‘To- 
morrow we will do two things—buy an Italian 
dictionary and go to Sorrento.’ 

But Vicki was already asleep. 


ORRENTO was perfect. We saw no mili- 
tary police, no Air Force officers. For one 
delightful morning we managed to forget our 
horror of being caught. After lunch we went 
to Pompeii, and as we were examining the 
relics, an elderly Major came over and spoke 
to us. I felt the colour rushing to my face. 
We were trapped. What could we say if he 
asked us who we were and where we were 
stationed? ENSA girls? I never felt less like 
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an ENSA girl. But he was only talking about 
the mosaics, and he was so kindly and humor- 
ous that before we knew what we were doing 
we had told him the whole story! He was 
just like a friendly father to us—a little bit 
scolding, and yet we felt that he was on our 
side. ‘Well, seeing you’re here, you might 
as well have a good time,’ he said, pulling at 
his white moustache. ‘How about letting 
me take you out to dinner? It would do my 
my old heart good to dine with a couple of 
bright and bonny English girls. It’s been a 
long war, a damned long war.’ He gave us 
one of the best dinners we had ever eaten. 

‘Where are you going to-morrow?’ he 
asked, as he delivered us to the door of our 
hostel. 

‘Rome!’ we cried in unison. 

*My godfathers!’ he said, shaking his head. 
‘Oh, well, good luck—and if you get into 
difficulties, here’s my address.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, sir,’ we chimed. 

*The old pet,’ said Vicki as she climbed into 
bed. ‘I really think we cheered him up, you 
know. And I feel so much better for getting 
it all off my chest.’ 

*So do I,’ I said. ‘Confession is good for 
the soul. Rome to-morrow! I’ve always 
dreamed of seeing the Sistine Chapel.’ 

‘Never heard of it,’ sighed Vicki sleepily. 
‘This is a very educational leave, isn’t it? I 
can’t see why anybody should object really.’ 

“Neither can I,’ I chuckled. ‘Let’s send a 
picture postcard to the C.O.!’ 


Ne morning we were having breakfast 
when our American hostess came in. 
*‘There’s an Army Captain wishes to see you,’ 
she said. 

We looked at each other in horror, and 
slowly got up from the table and went to the 
main door. A three-ton truck was outside 
and an Army Captain was leaning against it, 
studying a large road-map. He was short 
and stocky, with red hair. He greeted us 
without a smile. ‘May I see your paybooks 
and your leave passes,’ he said. ‘I understand 
you belong to the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force.’ 

It seemed impossible that the sun could go 
on shining. We fumbled in our shirt pockets 
and brought out the documents. 

‘Cairo,’ he said. The one word would have 
told us he was a Scot. He gave us a keen stare 
and handed us our papers. Then suddenly he 
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grinned. His teeth were large and uneven, 
his eyes blue and warm. ‘I’m off to Venice,’ 
he said. ‘The Major asked me to take you 
along. My name’s Jock. All set when you 
are.’ 

After we were safely installed and heading 
north I asked him how long he was staying in 
Rome. 

‘Only to-night,’ he replied. ‘Must get off 
to Florence first thing in the morning.’ 

‘But I must see the Sistine Chapel,’ I cried. 

‘And I must sail down the Grand Canal 
in a gondola,’ said Vicki firmly. ‘We might 
never get to Venice at all if we don’t go with 
Jock.’ 

Reluctantly I agreed. But the idea of being 
in Rome and not seeing the Sistine Chapel 
was enough to break my heart. 

Jock’s truck was full of Army Educational 
books. ‘Good for the mind, but bad for the 
behind,’ as Vicki remarked. We daren’t sit 
in front with Jock in case the military police 
saw us and asked us for our passes. Vicki 
found a geometry book and we jolted along 
the road to Rome testing each other on 
Pythagoras. 

By teatime we were very tired of travelling. 
The picturesque villages ablaze with little pink 
flowering trees, the waving Italian children, 
the oxen and carts trundling along the wind- 
ing, precipitous roads, the magnificent wooded 
hills—all these were no longer novelties and 
we yearned for a hot meal and a comfortable 
bed. Jock must have been very tired of 
driving, but he didn’t complain. 

Suddenly we came round a bend and saw 
the dome of St Peter’s on the horizon. It looked 
like a mirage in the mellow evening light. 
“We've seen Rome,’ I breathed. ‘If we get 
caught now, nothing can take that away.’ 

No sooner were the words out of my mouth 
than Jock uttered an unrepeatable oath and 
brought the truck to an abrupt standstill. 
Something was wrong with the engine. For 
half-an-hour he tried to repair it. His face 
was smeared with black grease. *We’ll have 
to get a tow,” he said. ‘Let’s hope something 
comes soon.’ 

It was nearly dark when at last a lorry came 
rattling round the bend. The driver was 
Italian and Vicki and I watched poor Jock 
trying to explain his needs with a small amount 
of Italian and a great deal of gesticulation. 
At last a rope was fixed and we made our 
triumphal entry into Rome—on tow. 

Jock got us a room at his Transit Hotel and 
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we learned to our delight that he would be 
held up for a day while the truck was repaired. 
‘The Sistine Chapel!’ I purred. 

“You and your Sistine Chapel,’ said Vicki. 
‘It had better be good!’ 

Next day was unforgettable. Rome, which 
had only existed for me in glossy sepia prints, 
was now warm stonework under my hand. 
After a day of sight-seeing, we were taken by 
Jock to an open-air opera—Gigli in Pagliacci. 


EXT morning the truck was repaired and 

we settled ourselves among the books again 
as Jock studied his map. ‘Florence, here we 
come!’ I said, as the dome of St Peter’s 
vanished into the shimmering haze of the 
morning. This time we found an atlas among 
the books and passed the time working out a 
sketch-map of our route. Unfortunately for 
us there was no more engine trouble to enable 
us to see the glories of Florence. We spent 
the night in a Transit Hotel and our only 
memory of the city is the ghost of the Cathedral 
in the moonlight and a notice saying: ‘Beware 
of Typhoid.’ 

All along our route we saw glaring evidence 
of recent battle. Whole villages were razed 
to the ground, twisted tanks and lorries still 
lay at the side of the road, ruined bridges 
jutted from the calm rivers, and everywhere 
gigantic notices warned the troops against 
malaria. 

As we sat over lunch in Bologna, Jock 
said suddenly: ‘How are you going to get back 
to Cairo?’ 

‘We'll manage,’ I said uneasily, fiddling 
inexpertly with my spaghetti. ‘Hitch a kite 
from somewhere. They’ll have to take us 
back now that we’re here.’ 

*Peter said something about a place called 
Udine near Venice,’ Vicki told Jock. ‘They 
fly to Foggia from there. Once we get to 
Foggia, Peter’s friends will see we get back 
to Cairo.’ 

‘Well, I'll have to leave you near Venice,’ 
said Jock. ‘I’m going on to Trieste. I'll 
*phone up our Officers’ Transit Hotel in 
Venice and fix you a room.’ 

‘But we can’t—we aren’t officers,’ gasped 
Vicki. 

*I’ll fix it,’ said Jock. And he did. 

The next day we were sailing down the 
Grand Canal in a gondola, just as we had 
dreamed. Venice must be the quietest city 
in the world—no wheels, no footfalls, just the 

















gurgle of water under the prow and the soft 
splash of passing boats. 

It was that evening on the Rialto Bridge 
that Vicki came face to face with a Wing- 
Commander who used to be in charge of her 
section in Cairo. He stood looking down at 
her angrily, immensely tall and gaunt. ‘What 
authority have you to be here?’ he demanded. 
“Who gave you permission?’ 

Vicki’s bottom lip began to tremble. 

‘Are you an airwoman also?’ he said to me. 
*Where is your hat?’ 

*In my haversack, sir,’ I faltered. 

‘And where is your haversack?’ 

‘At the hotel, sir.’ 

‘Which hotel?’ 

‘The Army Officers’ Transit Hotel.’ 

‘I shall phone Cairo immediately and 
arrange for you to be sent back to your unit 
and charged. Now go back to the hotel and 
wait until I send for you.’ 

It wasn’t until the next morning that he 
came to the hotel. ‘Have you heard the 
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news?’ he said, unable to conceal his excite- 
ment. ‘The Americans have dropped a new 
kind of bomb on Japan—several thousand 
times the size of an H.E. The war’s all but 
over. Under the circumstances you’d better 
finish your leave. Qnly, don’t say I saw you.’ 

After another day in Venice we hitched to 
Udine, not far from the Austrian frontier, to 
try and arrange about a lift back to Foggia. 

The South Africans at Udine Airport were 
delighted to see us, even the Colonel. We 
learned that a Liberator could take us to 
Foggia the following day, so, rather than risk 
being late, we decided to return a few days 
early. 

Next morning we flew uneventfully back 
to Foggia. And so to Cairo with Peter, as 
we had come. Our secret leave was over, 
but in our haversacks were the trophies of our 
adventure: a lump of lava from Vesuvius, a 
fan from Rome, a tiny gondola from Venice, 
a few lire, an Italian dictionary—and the dust 
of Italy was still in our shoes. 


Autumn 


Now the swallow, bereaving the land of summer, 

Dips on a last flight with damson wings. 

Up countless avenues the yellow beseeching 

Leaves like hands are plucked by the wind and fall 
Whispering, rustling, and, liming with glistening bands, 
The spider binds her webs to the dewy grass. 


Overnight, meadows are greener, deceiving 

The meek flock with a memory of spring. 

A last flower, stained with mulberry, opens too late 

On the bramble’s spray, where, red as finches, the leaves 
Mock, for the bird-eyed fruits have dried or rotted 
Tasteless as rain, or gnawn by the drowsy wasp. 


Too early, in the mildness of decay, 

A primrose, fungus-pale, opens, and died. 
Shadows of flowers stretch across mellow lawns, 
But those which cast them are the rustling stalks 
Shorn of their petals, brown and papery now, 
Stripped even of seed, ripe for the cleansing fires. 
But, drowsy in the docile suns of October, 

The old for a moment, their cheeks rounded by shadows, 
Lose age, and for one hour in autumn gain 

A second spring, before the year’s long silence, 
Aching with frost and dark as hellebore, 

Fills these calm skies with oblivion and snow. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 
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The New Cosmology 








W. H. SALMON, M.A., B.Se. 


_— the very earliest times man has put 
the questions: How did the universe come 
into being? What is its structure? How far 
does it extend? How long will it last? At 
night the ancient shepherds looked up into 
the sky, saw the hosts of stars, and asked: 
What does it all mean? For they believed 


there was purpose in the universe. Indeed, if’ 


one looks up at the sky on a clear frosty night 
in winter, the stars suggest a scene of profound 
beauty and of some majestic plan far beyond 
man’s limited comprehension. Truly, as has 
been said, ‘an undevout astronomer is mad.’ 

The answers given to the above questions 
formed the various cosmologies of the world. 
At first these were crude in the extreme; but 
gradually, as observation progressed and grew 
more systematic, these accounts became more 
consistent with reality. Passing over the early 
mythologies, we come in the 18th and 19th 
centuries to the hypotheses of Swedenborg 
the theologian, Kant the philosopher, and 
Laplace the mathematician, whose theory was 
known as Laplace’s nebular hypothesis. All 
three assumed that the Sun was originally at 
the centre of a hot nebula rotating round the 
Sun under its gravitational attraction. Of 
the three hypotheses, Laplace’s was the most 
scientific, but even he pointed out that his 
theory needed mathematical verification. As 
the nebula cooled, it contracted and began to 
rotate more rapidly. Finally, the centrifugal 
force at the equator became greater than the 
gravitational pull, and a ring of matter broke 
off, ultimately condensing into a planet. This 
process was repeated and the solar system 
was formed. In the same way the satellites 
were derived from some of the planets. This 
theory, however, must be rejected, for it does 
not account for all the observed facts. 

It appears that in the past the system must 
have been subjected to outside forces; and 
about 1900 Chamberlin and Moulton, bearing 
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this in mind, launched their planetesimal 
hypothesis. This theory was suggested by the 
solar eruptions known as prominences. These 
prominences can be most easily seen during 
a total eclipse, when the Sun is completely 
hidden by the Moon. At that time protu- 
berances of red incandescent gas can be 
observed projecting beyond the margin of the 
Sun; these protuberances or prominences can 
now be observed at any time by an instrument 
known as the spectroheliograph. It was 
supposed that long ago these eruptions were 
more intense, and that a wandering star passed 
near the Sun. The gravitational attraction of 
this star dragged out the gases of the promi- 
nences to an immense distance from the Sun. 
These gases, on cooling, condensed into small 
solid bodies called planetesimals; these were 
collected into several groups, which later 
became the planets moving around the Sun. 
This theory was opea to several objections, 
and it was modified by Jeans and Jeffreys. 

In the tidal theory of Sir James Jeans and 
Professor Harold Jeffreys the formation of the 
planetary system is attributed to the gravita- 
tional effect of a massive star passing near the 
Sun. As the Sun produces tides in our oceans, 
so the star raised gaseous tides in the Sun, 
distorting it and pulling away a long gaseous 
filament, giving it a rotary motion round the 
Sun. The filament was unstable and broke up 
into several distinct fragments, each cooling 
and contracting into a separate planet re- 
volving round the Sun in an elliptic orbit, 
which tended later to become nearly circular. 
These orbits would be in the same direction 
and more or less in the same plane. As a 
planet in its elliptic revolution came close to 
the Sun again, the Sun’s tidal action would 
sometimes result in the disruption of the 
planet and the formation of satellites. There 
are difficulties, however, about accepting this 
theory, at any rate in this form. 























Other theories have been started, involving 
direct and grazing collision, but none quite 
explain the facts observed. We must also 
mention Dr von Weizsacker’s theory, which 
supposed that the Sun passed through a 
comparatively dense interstellar cloud of gas 
and dust particles and thus produced the solar 
system. In 1942 Dr Alfven explained its 
origin by electromagnetic forces. None of 
these theories, however, were quite satis- 
factory. 


T= hypotheses just described have but one 
end, the heat-death of the physical uni- 
verse. Heat must pass from warmer to cooler 
regions, until finally everything is at the same 
temperature, a few degrees above absolute 
zero. The universe would be cold and dead. 
The end may be long delayed, but the outcome 
is the same and is inevitable. 

Most of these theories, planetesimal or 
tidal, postulate what must be an extremely 
rare event, the close approach of two in- 


dependent stars. This would make planetary 


systems a rarity in the universe. Recently, 
however, the discovery of two planets outside 
the solar system—not by sight but by their 
gravitational effects upon their primaries—has 
disturbed this conclusion. In 1943 K. A. 
Strand of the Sproul Observatory, Swarth- 
more, U.S.A., discovered a small body 
revolving round one member of the double 
star 61 Cygni. This has a mass about sixteen 
times that of Jupiter. Though massive for a 
planet, this is much too small to be a star, so 
that this may be regarded as the first discovery 
of a planetary body outside the solar system. 
Another planet has been found attached to the 
double star 70 Ophiuchi. The discovery of 
two such planets comparatively near our Sun 
suggests that there may be many others too 
distant to be detected by us. 

Another objection to any theory which 
states that the Earth and the planets came 
from the Sun is this. It is now known that the 
elements of hydrogen and helium constitute 
99 per cent of the Sun’s mass; all other 
elements are extremely rare. On the other 
hand, in the Earth and the other planets 
hydrogen and helium are scarce; and the 
highly complex elements like iron, calcium, 
silicon, magnesium, and aluminium abound. 
This shows that the planets cannot have 
originated from the Sun; they are made of 
the wrong material. Incidentally, it may be 
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noted that the complex composition of the 
planets is an exceptional thing in the physical 
universe, which consists mostly of hydrogen. 
The question naturally arises: If the Earth 
and planets did not come from the Sun, where 
did they come from? 


C sometimes happens that a star suddenly 
blazes up from invisibility or insignificance 
to become, for a short while, one of the 
brightest stars in the sky. After a few days’ 
brilliance, it gradually fades away to its former 
condition. Such a star is known as a nova, 
or new star. A well-known example is Tycho 
Brache’s nova of 1572, which from invisibility 
became so bright that it was easily seen in 
broad daylight; another was the Nova 
Aquile of 1918, which became one of the 
brightest stars in the sky. The cause of a nova 
outburst is somewhat obscure, but the 
explosion is possibly due to some sudden 
nuclear reaction so violent that the star throws 
off vast quantities of gas and expands so 
greatly that its luminosity sometimes increases 
a millionfold. If the explosion is excessively 
violent, the star is known as a super-nova. 

It seems probable that the Sun was once one 
of two stars revolving round each other, and 
that the Sun’s companion developed into a 
super-nova, which ultimately exploded with 
extreme violence. The separate parts of this 
super-nova were blown a long way from the 
Sun; and even the very dense nucleus recoiled 
so violently that it passed beyonc the Sun's 
gravitational influence. The nucleus is now 
in all likelihood an unidentified star in some 
other part of the Milky Way. Only a cloud 
of gas remained near the Sun. This gas 
coming from the overheated super-nova 
contained elements of high atomic weight; it 
condensed into the planets containing the 
elements we know so well, but which occur 
only rarely in the Sun. We have evidence 
in the sky of a similar happening in the Crab 
nebula, which was formed from the outburst 
of a super-nova in A.D. 1054, and is still 
expanding. This explosion was observed and 
recorded at the time in Chinese annals. The 
above theory is due to Dr Fred Hoyle of 
Cambridge. 


HEN we consider the size of the uni- 
verse, we shall deal with stupendous 
distances. To state them in miles would 
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create no adequate impression, so, in order to 
have a reasonable scale, we make use of the 
speed of light, which travels at eleven million 
miles a minute. Thus the light of the Moon, 
distant nearly a quarter of a million miles, 
reaches us in just over a second; that of the 
Sun in about eight minutes. The nearest 
fixed star is so distant that its light takes four 
years to reach us. The space traversed by 
light in one year is called a light-year; so this 
star is four light-years from us. Many of the 
stars are hundreds of light-years away; and 
the great nebula in Orion, one of the nearest 
nebulz, is distant six hundred light-years. 
Outside the Milky Way there are several 
million nebula. One of the nearest, the 
nebula in Andromeda, is nearly a million 
light-years off. The most distant nebule so 
far observed are one thousand million light- 
years away. 

We may also mention here two remarkable 
results which flow from modern investigations. 
It is known that, when a star is receding from 
an observer, its light shows a definite shift 
towards the red end of the spectrum; and the 
magnitude of the shift indicates the speed at 
which it is receding. If we examine the spectra 
of the various galaxies, we find that they are 
all running away from us with speeds propor- 
tional to their distances from us. Thus the 
great nebula in Andromeda, which, as has 
been said, is nearly a million light-years off, 
is receding at the rate of a hundred miles a 
second, while nebulz a hundred million light- 
years distant are running away at ten thousand 
miles a second, and so on. This means, not 
that we are at the centre of a receding universe, 
but that the whole universe is expanding. 
Perhaps it is better to think of space itself as 
expanding and producing this effect. On Ist 
February 1949 the new telescope at Mount 
Palomar in California revealed nebule at a 
distance of a thousand million light-years. 
These will be receding at a hundred thousand 
miles a second—that is, about half the speed 
of light. 

When we get beyond a distance of two 
thousand million light-years, the galaxies will 
be receding at a speed greater than that of light. 
Their light, therefore, will never reach us. 
Anything beyond this distance we can never 
see, however powerful our future telescopes; 
everything nearer can be seen, if the telescope 
is sufficiently penetrating. So it is convenient 
to call the part of the physical universe within 
this limit the ‘observable universe,’ meaning 
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that part of the totality of things which we 
could observe with sufficiently powerful 
equipment. 

Secondly, some stars are known to be 
exceedingly massive, weighing many tons per 
cubic inch. Now it is known that a ray of 
light passing near a massive body no longer 
pursues a straight line, but becomes curved; 
this has been actually observed in the light 
from a star passing near our Sun during a 
total eclipse. In the case of a super-nova just 
before its explosion, a cubic inch of whose 
central region weighs many tons, it would be 
difficult for the light to emerge at all; and 
probably there are stars we cannot see because 
their light cannot travel away from them. 
They are, in fact, part of the ‘unobservable 
universe.’ 


Shenyang to Dr Hoyle’s theory, we 
see that the explosion of a super-nova 
seems necessary for the generation of a 
planetary system. On an average, such an 
explosion occurs about once every four 
hundred years in any galaxy. The oldest stars 
being 4000 million years old, 10 million 
planetary systems, each essentially similar to 
our own solar system, must have arisen in the 
Milky Way. Of these 10 million planetary 
systems we may conservatively estimate 
100,000 as providing possible abodes of life. 
Most of these would probably contain life in 
some form or other, possibly unrecognisable 
by us; for, even on earth, we find life in 
extreme arctic conditions, in boiling springs, 
and in bacterial form all over the globe. In 
fact, wherever life can appear, it usually does 
appear. 

But if the galaxies are constantly passing 
out of sight into unobservable space, the 
observable universe should in time become 
almost empty. It shows no signs of this. 
Moreover, the hydrogen of the universe is 
steadily being converted into helium and 
other elements. This is a one-way process, 
and, if the universe were created at one instant 
in the remote past, the hydrogen would by 
now have considerably diminished; but it is 
still abundant. If, on the other hand, the 
universe has existed over an infinite past, these 
difficulties become impossibilities. Instead, 
therefore, of a universe infinitely old, or of a 
universe created at one moment, we must 
postulate continuous creation—that is, matter 
coming into existence from nowhere at the 











rate of about three atoms a year in each 
million cubic feet. This seems slow, but the 
observable universe is gigantic, and this 
creation amounts to about 100 quintillion 
tons per second, a quintillion being a million 
followed by thirty ciphers. The importance 
of this lies in the fact that, though the idea of 
continuous creation has been vaguely ex- 
pressed in the past, it has now been put in a 
precise mathematical form, and flows almost 
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inevitably from the facts at our disposal. 

What does all this mean? First the aboli- 
tion of the heat-death of the universe. As 
matter passes out of the observable universe, 
fresh matter is being created to supply its 
place. What of the future? This we cannot 
tell; but we may be sure, from past experience, 
that it will be complex and majestic beyond 
our dreams, for so it has been with every great 
discovery of the past. 


Chainmaking 








LAURENCE DOPSON 


N the Worcestershire-Staffordshire border, 

in the Cradley Heath district, there is 

carried on an industry which is remarkable in 

a number of respects, not least in that no one 

can remember an industrial strike in it. This 
is the industry of chainmaking. 

Chainmaking becameestablished at Cradley 
Heath about a hundred and forty years ago, 
when ship’s chains came into use. It is, 
perhaps, not generally realised that it was 
only in 1808 that the 221-ton Amn and Arabella 
made history by being the first ship to carry 
iron-chain cable. 

Much of the chainmaking is still carried on 
in the way that it has been since the industry 
began. The rolled iron bars are supplied 
from the mills and are measured off in suitable 
lengths. A piece is struck off, heated in a 
coke fire, and bent in the middle on an anvil. 
The chainmaker then beats the two free ends 
and hammers them together. One link has 
thus been forged. The next is done in a 
similar manner, and so on. The process has 
been well described as ‘a highly-skilled form 
of repetition blacksmithing.” 

Some forty-six years ago a process of 
electric-welding was invented on the Continent 
and taken up in this country by Samuel 
Woodhouse and Sons, Ltd., at Cradley 


Heath. The introduction of electric-welding 
was a revolution so far as the making of small 
chain for ships and for industrial and agri- 
cultural use was concerned. The innovation 
meant much to the womenfolk of the district, 
for it has practically displaced female labour 
in the old handmade type of chains. No 
longer do the women have to sweat and toil 
helping their male relatives with the hot and 
arduous work of chain-forging, as Francis 
Brett Young’s heroine had to do in Far 
Forest. 

The invention of electric-welding, however, 
also had another effect, which was detrimental 
to the interests of the chainmakers in Wor- 
cestershire and Staffordshire. Mr Henry 
Woodhouse, a director of the firm of Samuel 
Woodhouse and Sons, Ltd., and President of 
the Chain and Anchor Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, described the position in an address he 
delivered during the War. ‘At the time of the 
invention,’ he said, ‘Cradley Heath and district 
was the centre of the industry, not only in 
this country but in the world. So long as 
chainmaking was a craft requiring an appren- 
ticeship or long family training its manu- 
facture was localised, but immediately com- 
plete units of electric-welding plants could be 
supplied, and one or two able men sent out to 
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erect the machines and teach the operators, 
then by degrees practically all countries 
acquired plants to meet their own require- 
ments, so that our trade was terribly hard hit. 
Not only is there very little export trade left, 
but chain, prior to the present war, was 
actually imported from the Continent to this 
country, as with our higher costs it was quite 
impossible for us to compete in certain 
kinds.’ 

However, electric-welding is only suitable 
for the smaller sizes of chain, and the bulk 
of the work is still done on the anvil, in the 
old way. The manufacture is conducted 
either in factories or in outhouses in the 
workers’ dwellings. In the factories the 
smithy hearths are arranged in rows, with a 
common blast-pipe to supply the draught for 
the fires. In the workers’ homes, as the late 
Dr B. H. St Clair Roberts, of Worcester, 
explained in 1942, the hearth fire is blown by 
hand-bellows, ‘and in the days before universal 
education and even now in holidays and spare 
time,’ he added, ‘much of the motive-power 
is supplied by children.” But, nowadays, at 
least—and at the time of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1889 Cradley Heath was notorious 
as an example of the sweating system—work 
in the small shops at the back of the cottages 
is not carried on by both sexes long into the 
night. The tendency, too, has been more and 
more towards concentration of the industry 
in factories, until now there are comparatively 
few of the backyard workshops left. 

As stated, no one can remember a strike in 
the chainmaking industry. Perhaps this is 
because the men, although employed by firms, 
are very much their own masters and have 
that sense of responsibility which this and 
pride in craftsmanship bring. It is not that 
there is no trade union—indeed there is one, 
the Chain Makers’ Union. The absence of 
strikes suggests, therefore, that the explana- 
tion may lie in the wise leadership of the men. 


NCONVENTIONAL in their dress, the 
chainmakers are as unconventional in 
their methods of working. They arenotsubject 
to ordinary factory discipline. They have their 
own code of hours: they start when they like 
and they stop when they like. Their day is 
often over by 11 or 12 o’clock in the morning. 
Still, the work is hard. In winter the heat is 
not so bad, but in summer the sweat pours 
off, soaking the men’s clothes. Worst of all, 
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however, in the chainmaker’s life is the fear 
of blindness. The constant working over the 
white-hot metal may produce, after a period 
of years, a cataract. This is apparently 
caused by the rays from the heated metal, 
which the men watch closely as they hammer 
it into shape. At first there are just dot-like 
opacities on the eye, which interfere little 
with vision. Gradually, as the years go on, 
these increase in size, and slowly the worker’s 
sight gets worse and worse, until a dense 
opacity occupies the whole of the pupil 
area. When this happens, and not until it has, 
it is possible to operate. The operation 
restores the lost sight, but the worker is 
seldom able to resume his trade of chain- 
making. Dr St Clair Roberts, who was 
consulting ophthalmic surgeon to Worcester 
Royal Infirmary and Guest Hospital, Dudley, 
wrote on this little-known chainmaker’s 
cataract in the Medical Press and Circular in 
1942. ‘It is an accepted idea among chain- 
makers that they should lose their sight in 
middle age,’ he stated. ‘Of those workers 
who were affected, I have found none that had 
worked for a period of less than fifteen to 
twenty years.” 

Just what proportion of the men develop 
the disease is not known. Dr Lloyd Johnstone, 
of Worcester, reports that about five new 
cases of heat cataract develop in the area each 
year, Professor Joseph Minton told the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in a 
Hunterian Lecture in 1947. If the chain- 
makers would wear some form of eye-shield 
their eyes would be protected against the 
dangerous infra-red rays, but it is difficult 
to wear goggles, which get smeared with 
sweat in the heat of working. The sad part 
is that the cataracts are developed, as the 
Medical Press and Circular pointed out, 
‘not in the senile or pre-senile periods, but 
in early middle age.’ 


oe wae the wars the chaimaking 
industry, like others in this country, 
suffered considerably. The closing of the 
shipbuilding yards in the "twenties had a 
sharp effect on the makers of ship’s chains. 
The resumption of shipbuilding had a 
correspondingly heartening effect, and during 
the late war the chainmakers of Worcester- 
shire and Staffordshire fulfilled many Admir- 
alty orders. The replacement of the horse by 
the motor and tractor has meant that there is 














now little call for plough chains, trek chains, 
and other saddlery chains, which in the past 
formed no small part of the production. 

There are to-day about 1200 men and 80 
to 100 women engaged in chainmaking, the 
men, for the most part, on handmade chain, 
the women almost wholly on electric-welded 
chain. But to give just the numbers of 
persons engaged in an industry may prove 
misleading. What is important is the age 
structure, and here the fact is that in chain- 
making in the Cradley Heath neighbourhood 
the age structure is high—approximately 
fifty-two. Young people are not taking kindly 
to the industry and are preferring to enter 
other work. Most new chainmakers are now 
upgraded from chainstrikers, and their places 
have been filled with more or less unskilled 
workers. The effect of all this is a small but 
persistent decrease in the numbers of workers 
in the industry. 

No industry can continue satisfactorily if 
such conditions persist, for the older workers 
cannot continue for ever, and if young people 
do not come into the industry the older ones 
cannot be replaced when they drop out. Yet 
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it would be wrong to take too pessimistic a 
view. A few young people are coming for- 
ward and there are plenty of opportunities for 
them, as the requirements in chains are so 
varied. There are no wholly unemployed 
persons in the industry, and, although the 
working conditions are hard, there is, as has 
been indicated, a freedom from restriction 
for the employee which is remarkable and 
has not been abused. 

On the production side there has been 
great development and extension of electric- 
welding plants, but the manual method is 
never likely to be entirely displaced. For 
one thing, some of the chain cannot con- 
veniently be made by machine and, for 
another thing, it is difficult to beat, for 
appearance and reliability, a good handmade 
chain. An interesting modern development 
in chainmaking is the combination of drop- 
forging and electric-welding. The cables for 
the Queen Mary were made by this process 
at Brierley Hill. 

Shortages of raw materials and fuel, the 
bane of the modern manufacturer’s life, have 
not appreciably affected the chainmakers. 





Ballade of Resignation 


Our sweat was gathered into sheaves of grain, 
Our hearts were full, we praised the holy name. 
Clouds massed, the heavens opened, and the rain 
Rotted our crops, but no one was to blame. 

The brigands from the wooded hillside came. 
The blazing night was livid with our pain. 

We fled before them, for our blood was tame. 
Nothing to do but start it all again. 


The governors brought soldiers, rough, profane- 
Tongued men with thieving hands. It was their aim 
To guard our cattle and protect our grain. 

They mocked our ancient manners, made a game 
Of our slow speech, and put our wives to shame, 


Taking as fee our harvest. 


Priests ordain 


Our work is blessed in heaven. For this they claim 
Our cattle, leaving us to start again. 


ENVOI 


Princes and priests and brigands come with flame, 
Bring fire and sword and mummery and train. 
Come locust blight, our plight will be the same. 
Nothing to do but start it all again. 


Tom WRIGHT. 
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The Loch They Couldn’t 
Fathom 





ANDREW PATON 


OU wouldn’t think the death of an old 
Highland crofter would have any effect 
on an impersonal body like the Ordnance 
Survey. All the same, it did—and quite a big 
effect, too. Big enough for the Director to 
ring me up and invite me along to his office 
for a chat about it. Not that I am important, 
but Sir John McNair is a busy man and puts 
great value on his time. 

When I was shown into his office he rose 
with a smile and shook my hand. ‘Well, 
Archie,’ he said, ‘the old chap’s away at last.’ 

*Yes,’ lanswered. ‘He gave you a good run 
for your money.’ And as I said this the face 
of the old crofter was suddenly before me, 
and the whole atmosphere of a remote High- 
land clachan was all round me. 

I could hear the Director’s voice far away 
saying: ‘So I’ve sent word to young Palmer, 
who is in the district, to go and plumb the 
Dhu Lochan.” And I could hear myself 
saying: ‘Well, I hope you'll be satisfied, Jock, 
but, personally, I don’t like things to be just 
too complete.” But all the time I was seeing 
that same Dhu Lochan, which had remained 
for so long the only natural feature in Britain 
that had not been measured and I was 
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standing beside the old man who had brought 
about this state of affairs. 


T the time it all started I was twenty-two, 

and Jock McNair, as he was called then, 

was twenty. We spent the summer of 1898 

surveying in that wonderful corner where 

Ardnamurchan meets Moidart amidst a riot 

of birches and lochs and bog-myrtle and small, 
fragrant glens. 

It was in a clachan at the foot of one of these 
glens that we first met Old Angus. I say ‘Old,’ 
and I remember him as having been old then, 
but I don’t suppose he was any more than 
forty. But, what with his beard and his 
seriousness and his air of authority, I shouldn’t 
have been at all surprised if someone had 
told me he was ninety. 

He was a great story-teller, and a ceilidh in 
his cottage was the warm drawing-together of 
people who came to hear a great minstrel. He 
made every tree and hill of the district alive 
with the spirit of ancient times and the tingling 
half-fear, half-ecstasy of the unknown. 

But his greatest tales were those that dealt 
with his beloved Dhu Lochan. It was as if 











THE LOCH THEY COULDN’T FATHOM 


he were the appointed guardian of this deep, 
sombre stretch of water that lay in the glen 
above the village, and with his little white 
cottage standing close to its shore. 

To Old Angus the Dhu Lochan was the 
mystery of all mysteries, and the very core of 
his philosophy. And to every other soul in 
the glen he conveyed his respect for its associa- 
tions, his love for its remote, severe beauty, 
and his conviction that its depth was such that 
it could not be plumbed. Its waters he peopled 
with such a variety of kelpies, water-horses, 
and the like, that the youngsters of the neigh- 
bourhood could scarcely be persuaded to go 
near it. 

Neither Jock nor I spoke much Gaelic, but 
we attended several of these ceilidhs for the 
sheer pleasure of hearing that rich voice rolling 
out the ancient sounds, and of feeling the 
excitement in the room as everyone waited for 
the climax of the tales. 

Angus was delighted at our interest in his 
stories and would often keep us there after the 
others had left. He would produce his special 
bottle and carry on for another hour or two 
telling us—this time in slow, meticulous 
English—some of the tales that had been old 
before Columba came across the seas. 


iv was at the end of one of these late sessions 
that Jock introduced casually the subject 
that started all the trouble. ‘By the way, 
Angus,” he said, ‘I wonder if we might borrow 
your boat to-morrow?’ 

*To be sure, to be sure,’ said the old man, 
‘and there is no need to be asking such a thing. 
Is it a day’s fishing you will be having?’ 

*Oh, no,’ said Jock in his blunt way. ‘We 
just want to measure the depth of the Dhu 
Lochan.’ 

There was silence for a moment as Angus 
looked at him, disbelief struggling with pity in 
his eyes. ‘You will be measuring the depth of 
the Dhu Lochan?’ he said. 

Jock didn’t seem to realise just what was 
going on in the old man’s mind then, and 
answered brashly: ‘ Yes, it’sjust oneofthe little 
jobs we have to do while we are here. I don’t 
suppose it’ll take more thana couple of hours.’ 

Angus was much too polite to laugh openly, 
but the smile could not be concealed. ‘And 
how will you be doing this little job?’ he asked. 

*Oh, we have a line,’ said Jock. 

‘And will it be a very long line?’ asked 
Angus, the corners of his mouth twitching. 


*Long enough,’ said Jock. ‘Most of these 
so-called bottomless lochs are about twelve 
feet deep.’ 

‘And you think the Dhu Lochan is like 
that?’ 

‘Well, it may be a bit more than twelve, but 
we’ ll manage to measure it.’ 

‘And maybe you are thinking there is no 
kelpy in the Dhu Lochan either?’ 

Jock paused, beginning to realise that he 
might possibly be offending the old man. 
‘Well, Angus,’ he said slowly, ‘you know how 
it is with these old tales. If you believe them 
—then they’re true; and if you don’t—well, 
they’re still pretty good stories.’ 

Angus seemed to be looking far beyond the 
walls. ‘So it is the fairy-tale for children you 
think it is. And everything can be measured 
and weighed and the essence of it put down on 
a piece of paper. And some day all things 
will be known and understood, and only the 
children will have wonder in their eyes.’ 

‘But, Angus,’ Jock protested, ‘there are new 
wonders! It’s a hundred times more wonder- 
ful to me to think of the glen being hollowed 
out by a glacier millions of years ago than to 
imagine that the Little Folk live in it.’ 

Angus sighed, as if suddenly overwhelmed 
by the knowledge that the gulf between them 
was too wide to be bridged. ‘Ah, well,’ he 
said, ‘perhaps the fashion changes in wonder 
as in other things. Or perhaps it is that there 
is a wonder that springs from what is known 
and there is a very different wonder that 
springs from what is unknown. At any rate, 
to-morrow I shall be helping you with the 
boat—and with your wonderful measuring- 
line.’ And, with a dignified, almost regal, 
gesture, he dismissed us. 


Hage following morning, the three of us 
dragged Angus’s little tarry rowing-boat 
into the water, and the old man himself held 
it steady while Jock climbed in holding the 
line and one or two other essentials. 

There was no need for me to go with them, 
and I had a survey to do in the hills with the 
rest of our team, so I pushed the boat out for 
them and made off towards Ben Tigh. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening when 
I got back to the cottage where we were staying 
and found Jock in bed. This was surprising 
in itself, but even more surprising was the 
serious expression he wore. It wasn’t just a 
superficial seriousness, but one proceeding 
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from within. ‘Good heavens!’ 
“What’s the matter?’ 

‘I fell in the loch,’ he replied in an unusually 
subdued voice. 

“What! The Dhu Lochan?’ I exclaimed; 
and he looked so miserable that I could feel 
the laughter rising in me. 

“Yes, the Dhu Lochan.’ 

‘And was it as deep as Old Angus said?’ I 
couldn’t resist asking. ‘Or did you meet the 
kelpy? Come on, Jock, don’t look so sorry 
for yourself.’ 

He didn’t answer me. 

‘Are you all right, Jock?’ I said. 

He brought his eyes into focus again. ‘Oh 
yes, I’m all right,’ he said. ‘Come on over 
here and sit down, Archie.’ 

I sat on the edge of the bed, but he lapsed 
into silence for a while. Suddenly he spoke. 
*I think I’ve learnt something to-day,’ he said. 
‘Something important. It’s a funny way to 
learn anything, isn’t it, by falling out of a 
boat?’ 

He fell silent again, and I made some 
encouraging noises. 

‘I'd better tell you what happened,’ he said 
at last. ‘It was about ten minutes after you 
had left us. I was just going to put the line 
overboard, and I was standing up to do it, 
and... well, I went over myself. I always was 
a bit clumsy, and I suppose I must have 
tripped over something, or maybe just over- 
balanced. 

‘Anyway, I went under, ard I can remember 
telling myself what a fool I was, and getting 
ready to come to the surface again, when I 
suddenly realised I couldn’t. I was stuck. 

“No, it wasn’t a kelpy. I think it was tree- 
roots, or something like that, and my foot was 
caught in them. I kicked and tugged and 
jerked, and minutes seemed to pass, and I was 
just getting into an uncontrollable panic, 
when suddenly Angus appeared beside me and 
gave me a heave that nearly separated me from 
my foot. But it did the trick, and we came to 
the top together. 

“We couldn’t get into the boat, so we swam 
to the shore, and it was only when we got there 
that I saw the terror in Angus’s eyes. He 
wasn’t just afraid—he was almost paralysed 
with fright, and he lay there for a while 
panting. 

*I spoke to him and asked him what was the 
matter, but he couldn’t answer, and then, 
when he did speak, it was a sort of muttering 
in Gaelic. I couldn’t make out a word of it at 
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first, but after a while I heard the word 
“kelpy”’ coming into it several times. 

‘And it was only then that it struck me what 
he had done. He had dived into that water 
knowing—knowing—that one of these beasts 
had caught me. And when he gave me that 
great heave he knew that he had pulled me 
from its jaws. And while we were swimming 
to the shore he Anew that it was still there and 
might drag him under any second.’ 

He paused, and I waited for the rest. ‘Yes?’ 
I encouraged. 

‘Archie,’ he said, ‘I think we'll forget about 
plumbing that loch.’ 

*I quite agree with you,’ I said. 
tell him it was only roots?’ 

‘No...’ he mused. ‘No... I felt that 
would almost have been like telling him he 
had wasted his time. I—er—led him to 
believe it was a kelpy. And, would you credit 
it, by the time we had got back to his cottage 
and had a dram he was the happiest man in 
the Highlands.’ 


‘Did you 


ELL, we continued with our summer’s 
work—all except the plumbing of the 
Dhu Lochan—and when we got back to 
London in the autumn Jock managed to get 
a special interview with the Old Man. He 
was rather good at arranging that kind of 
thing, and had a sort of air of authority about 
him. He even persuaded the Director that the 
little loch should be left strictly alone so long 
as Angus was alive. 

Instructions were issued to that effect and, 
of course, it became a source of pride to the 
whole Survey that this one place in Britain 
was not to be measured. 

It lasted longer than the Director had 
thought, for Angus outlived not only him but 
several other Directors. And then Jock landed 
the job, and soon afterwards became Sir John 
McNair. Still Angus lived on, and it was only 
when he was ninety-eight and I had been 
retired for two years and it was within a few 
months of the time for Jock himself to retire 
that the old crofter passed away. 

Jock was speaking to me and holding out a 
glass of whisky when I became aware of my 
surroundings again. ‘Archie,’ he said, ‘I 
don’t think you’ve been listening to a single 
word I’ve been saying.’ 

‘Eh, what’s that?’ I mumbled, reaching for 
the whisky. 

*I was telling you,’ he said slowly, like one 








talking to a child, ‘that young Palmer rang 
me up a couple of hours ago from Fort 
William.’ 

‘Fort William?’ I repeated. ‘Why there?’ 

*‘He’d gone to get some more line,’ he 
answered patiently. 

‘Lost the one he had, I suppose?’ 

‘No,’ said Jock slowly and deliberately. 
‘The one he had wasn’t long enough.’ 

I stared at him, and there was quite a long 
silence. ‘So he’s on his way back now with 
a lot of extra line?’ I said. 

Jock looked at me, almost shyly. ‘No,’ he 
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said. ‘No. I told him not to go back. I told 
him that 1 would regard it as a great favour if 
he did not plumb the Dhu Lochan. In fact, 
what I said was that I should like if it could 
be left unplumbed until I have taken the same 
road as Old Angus. Do you remember what 
he said to us once about the wonder that 
springs from what is unknown? Well, I just 
feel that I don’t want to lose the little bit of 
wonder that is left to me. Do you think it’s 
old age creeping up on me, Archie?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and bringing wisdom with 
it... And we raised our glasses. 


Macabre Pilgrimage 
A Visit to Dublin’s Church of St Michan 





IRENE LUMSDALE 


[ is one of the strangest and most interesting 
churches in Europe, St Michan’s, Dublin. 
It holds within its walls an alluring combina- 
tion of mystery and the macabre, In its 
Norman crypt the past is held static; you can 
shake hands with a Crusader. 

Hundreds of people visit the vaults. The 
Guide, a lean young fellow with a pleasant 
brogue, conducts the pilgrimage in a reassur- 
ingly matter-of-fact way, for there are visitors 
who, when the iron trap-door at the side of 
the church is flung open to reveal a yawning 
black hole, begin to think they would be 
happier elsewhere. The Guide, however, dis- 
pels any nervous symptoms by briskly selling 
everyone yellow admission tickets at one 
shilling a head. 

Lamp in hand, he descends into the hole, 
confidently expecting all to follow—and they 
do. You have to bend double, place your 
feet with faith on narrow uneven steps, for it 
is dark. There are people groping ahead, 
crowding behind, felt and heard but invisible. 
You imagine the horror of unending descent, 


and are suddenly on level ground; it is not so 
far down, after all. 

The Guide’s lamp reveals a passage. In 
the rough medizval walls gape the entrances 
to the chambers where the coffins of the 
anonymous dead are piled. This crypt is a 
thousand years old. On the right is a low 
rectangular opening through which the Guide 
ducks. He directs in half-a-dozen of the party. 
The place is like a cell. On the floor in ancient 
open coffins are mummified bodies. The 
Guide’s lilting voice identifies them: this was 
a nun, that an adolescent now six hundred 
years old. He illumines a raised shelf. There, 
propped up in his coffin, is the Crusader. His 
legs are crossed at the bony knees, indicating 
that he fought in the Holy Land; it is the 
attitude in which the marble effigies on old 
tombs lie. 

This body which ceased to breathe seven 
centuries back is yet not a skeleton. Skin still 
adheres to the torso; it hangs like a leather 
curtain over the ribs. The Guide reaches 
over and jerks the corpse up for all to see. 
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He takes the claw-like hand that once wielded 
a sword against the Saracen and points out 
the finger-nails still complete and perfect. 
“Come now, shake hands,’ he says to his living 
audience. ‘It will bring you luck.’ The 
superstition is very old; generations of pil- 
grims have gone through this ceremony. 
That is why the right hand of the knight is 
black and shiny, as if it wore a mourning 
glove. Now only two people avail themselves 
of this way to good fortune. 

On the other side of the passage is an iron 
grille of ancient pattern; behind it are coffins 
stacked one upon another, like biscuit-tins in a 
grocer’s warehouse. Long black cobwebs, 
substantial as crape, cover them and hang 
curtain-like from roof to floor. ‘This,’ says 
the Guide gently, ‘is where the big spiders 
live.” A shudder ripples through the audience. 
*They’re twice as large as any other spider. 
They come out only at midnight.’ He pauses, 
then adds encouragingly: ‘Perhaps now, if 
you were to disturb a web, one might run out.’ 

‘What do they live on?’ inquires a voice. 

*Sure they live on each other.’ 

In this charnel-house filled with corpses the 
air is sweet and fresh; there is no odour, no 
chill. This, however, is not due to any arti- 
ficial system; it is naturally so. No matter 
what the weather outside, the temperature 
in the crypt stands always at 50 degrees Fahr., 
the Guide tells us. Decay does not take place, 
because the air is completely without moisture. 


URTHER on is a second vault. Although 
its structure is medieval too, we have 
jumped across five centuries. These coffins 
in the side-chambers are those of the fashion- 
able well-to-do of 18th-century Dublin, when 
ownership of certain houses in elegant squares 
carried with it the right to be buried in this 
place where the law of change and decay is 
set in abeyance. 

We stop in front of a stout wooden door. 
It has not been opened for seventy-two years. 
Behind it lie the coffins of five generations of 
Irish earls. By peering through the two small 
glass windows in the upper part of the door 
one cansee the caskets. They are works of art; 
they show a hundred and fifty years of chang- 
ing fashions in high-class coffin styles. Gold 
decorates them, and brass, satin, and velvet; 





the metal gleams untarnished, the rich stuffs 
are unfaded. As the Guide puts it: ‘It’s 
seventy-two years since they had a spring- 
clean, yet you can’t see a speck of dust.’ He 
adds, as we turn away: ‘The one on the left 
is that of the murdered earl.’ And nearly 
everyone hangs back to cast an awed look at 
the coffin, which lies apart from its fellows. 

We pass by the grotesquely large coffin of 
the giant whose name no one knows, and 
come to the chamber where the two Irish 
patriots lie. Brothers, they were beheaded 
after Wolfe Tone’s rebellion of 1798. Their 
bodies were placed upright in open coffins, 
with the heads alongside, here in St Michan’s. 
So many people came to pay their respects to 
the executed men that the place where they 
lay became almost a shrine. Then suddenly, 
mysteriously, the head of one corpse dis- 
appeared. Search was unavailing—the head 
was lost. Years later it was returned by an 
old man; he had taken the grim relic when 
he was young and had a taste for practical 
joking. To guard against further thefts, the 
bodies were sealed in lead coffins; now they 
lie side by side on a table in the centre of the 
little room. At the back against the wall are 
a heap of crumbled remains of coffins. 

Another odd story is attached to these 
fragments. On the centenary of the death of 
the brothers, there was an organised pilgrim- 
age to their last resting-place. Many brought 
wreaths and laid them in the vault, and almost 
at once the old wooden caskets began to 
disintegrate; the moisture exuded by the 
flowers and taken into the air had altered the 
atmosphere. The miracle of St Michan’s was 
suspended and natural processes came into 
force. The authorities hastily removed the 
dangerous floral tributes and vetoed wreaths 
of live vegetation; only the artificial sort are 
allowed now. 

But why should this particular small area 
have these strange preservative properties? 
One authority talks about ‘an antiseptic 
quality in the soil.’ The Guide told us the 
explanation lies in a geological fault, a fissure 
in the earth’s surface, just under the founda- 
tions of the building, that sends up a constant 
current of warm dry air. The real cause re- 
mains unknown, although many have tried 
to find it out. The ideal atmosphere of St 
Michan’s is still one of Nature’s mysteries. 
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Letters from Poona—1863-64 





[The three letters given below were written by an Irish lieutenant 

in the Bombay Cavalry to his uncle, retired from the 82nd 

Regiment and then resident in Ireland, and have been edited 

and kindly placed at our disposal by the uncle’s grandson, 
R. R. Stopford. 


Poona, May 13th, 1863. 
My dear Uncle, 

I can’t tell you how pleased I was to get 
your letter and to hear you were so well. 
I wonder who will be alive of all friends and 
relations when I do get home. It is hard 
times for a wretched fellow to be voluntarily 
banished from all those he cares for. I’m 
getting quite homesick, but I see no prospect 
of getting home for the next four years, unless 
by some stroke of good luck. Still, there are 
many poor fellows who are not half as lucky as 
Iam. Ihave enjoyed very good health, drawn 
good pay, and got into a first-rate regiment, 
both as regards officers and men, but the old 
3rd is not what it was when I first joined. We 
had then all our own officers, a good mess, 
and a first-rate band. Now we have nothing, 
not even our own regimental officers. They 
have all been sent to different regiments, and 
we may thank Sir Charles Wood* for this. 
He has destroyed three as fine regiments (Ist, 
2nd, 3rd) as ever drew a sword, men who 
never hung back when Shihord was pierced. 
The Afghans, Sikhs, and Persians, to say 
nothing of the mutineers, can answer that. 
If I had anything to do with it, I should put a 
strait-jacket on Sir Charles Wood and put him 
in Bedlam for the rest of his life. I get so 
annoyed at my poor old regiment getting 
smashed up in this way that I really could 
hold forth for a week, but I shall change the 
subject. 

That’s a sad picture you give of my old 





* Later Viscount Halifax. A Whig, he held 
various political offices, that of Secretary of State 
for India in 1859-66, and he has been adjudged 
by history as an able statesman and administrator. 
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home. I really believe I should cry if I saw it. 
Uncle did a great wrong to the dear old place 
not keeping it in order. I wonder he hadn’t 
more love for the old place where he was 
brought up, but all his life a selfish man cares 
for nothing but himself. I wish the old days 
would come round again. Do you remember 
my ‘cribs’ I used to set in the churchyard, 
behind the hay-stacks, for blackbirds, and our 
private toasts when I was lucky enough to 
catch one? What happy days those were! 
Our bird-catching, too, in the old grass garden 
at night, and our noosing trout in the old 
river and knocking down half the banks in the 
place for rats. What a contrast poor old 
home was then compared with now. I wish 
some very rich heiress would take a fancy to 
me, and the place would not long be covered 
with weeds! 

Have you heard anything about all the old 
people we knew so well? I should like to talk 
over those old times again, even if only for a 
day, but I hope there is a good time coming 
soon and one day you and I will have a long 
talk about all these things. I hope you and B— 
will go to Cheltenham and see our relations 
there. You would like the place very much, 
as the climate is first-rate. I can quite imagine 
you not liking it where you are. The society, 
as well as I can remember, is very miserable, 
and I fancy merchants predominate. Near 
Cheltenham the society is also greatly mixed, 
but you can choose your own without having 
to apologise to some counter-lepper for being 
where he ought not to be. At the subscription 
balls one certainly meets with a variety of 
castes and kinds, but the private balls and 
parties are composed of the élite of the place. 
B—, too, could have lots of young ladies to 
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chum with. Then what delightful little boudoir 
scandals there would be! I hope now, after 
all these recommendations, you will pack up 
and start for this land of pretty young ladies. 

It is extraordinary what little subjects for 
news there are in this country. The same 
humdrum sort of life all day and every day, 
except of those who are fond of spearing the 
grim grey boar. We have had some splendid 
fun lately and have killed one very fine hog. 
‘What on earth the remainder of the camp do in 
this hot weather I can’t make out. They must 
- get the blues very badly. I know I should if 
1 was shut up in a house all day doing nothing. 
Besides, men who don’t take any pleasure in 
hunting and shooting, or in fact any field 
sports, very often take to the black bottle, and 
once a man does that in India he is a gone 
coon. 

The rains in this country are the best time, 
at least as far as society balls go, and the fair 
sex come down from the hills and bewitch 
everybody, myself in particular, as I am a very 
susceptible subject to ladies’ bright eyes, and 
I always maintain that a man who is not fond 
of ladies’ society is not worth a button. I met 
a man the other day who was actually afraid 
to speak to a lady and who looked so sheepish 
that it was quite painful. Well, this bright 
one got it into his thick skull that he would 
come out hunting for a day, but on mounting 
his Rosinante, instead of getting into the 
saddle he got on to the animal’s neck, and took 
a most delightful header, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of Rosinante, who galloped home. 

One sees some funny characters in this 
country—the Jews particularly. They dress 
themselves up as they imagine in the height 
of fashion, flaming neckties, with enormous 
pins stuck in them, enormous striped overalls, 
which, by the way, are far too short for them, 
patent-leather shoes, and last, but not least, 
very dirty stockings. Such is the swell who 
comes up simpering and twisting a gold pencil- 
case between his fingers and asks: ‘Vot vill 
geeve on that os?’ I always expect them to 
call out ‘Old clothes’ any minute! Then one 
meets officer swells whose boots are so tight 
the fools can only walk by putting their feet flat 
on the ground, heel and toe all at once. Then 
comes the horsey swell, who will call your 
attention to a horse gone on all fours as 
having splendidly clean legs and magnificent 
action, when the poor brute has hardly a leg 
to stand on. 

Now we come to the young gentleman, 
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without a halfpenny to his name, trying to 
do the fast man act. He'll ask you to come 
and have something to drink at his mess, well 
known for good-fellowship, and for thirst too. 
You consent, expecting nothing more than 
a glass of beer or some brandy and soda. 
Directly you enter the mess, your senses are 
astounded by Champagne or Moselle being 
called for. There is no use expostulating, for 
the fast man will have his way. If you refuse 
his liquor, you insult the man, but it really 
takes all the pleasure away knowing that he is 
bleeding himself just to appear consequential. 
Until the rainy season here one meets all 
these different people, and it is most amusing 
to an impartial beholder to watch their antics, 
each one trying to make himself invincible and 
by so doing getting snubbed in every direction. 


Believe me, your affectionate nephew, 
WILLIAM. 


Poona, October 28th, 1863. 
My dear Uncle, 


I was both sorry and glad to receive your 
letters—sorry that you have not yet recovered 
your fall and have been obliged to sell your 
mare, but always glad to get a letter from you. 
It must indeed have been a sad sight to see 
my old home. I suppose it had all gone to 
the dogs. I fancy no one cares much what 
becomes of it, except those who on account 
of want of money can do nothing about it. 
I was sorry you had poor sport with the grouse, 
but I expect they will soon be extinct in Ire- 
land. Nobody, it seems to me, takes any care 
in preserving game. In fact, I imagine the 
whole country is like India, and going to the 
devil. India certainly is, thanks to that most 
egregious ass Sir Charles Wood. 

How goes the world with my old friends?: 
I wrote a number of letters, but no answer. 
You can’t think of how I like hearing of the 
old places and people that I used to know so 
well. Your descriptions though sad have 
brought the places vividly to my memory. The 
names I had forgotten, but I could, I believe, 
put my hand on the best places for game, and 
I could certainly find the best pools in the 
river from the mill downstream for fishing, 
but I am afraid I won't have the chance for 
some years to come. However, I suppose I 
must make the best of a bad matter. Still, 
I have little reason to grumble. Good health, 
good horses, good dogs, and last, but not the 
least, good hog-hunting are all at my com- 





mand, but a poor devil naturally has some 
sulking after home. 

I get very often down in the mouth, but I 
am one of those happy beings that soon get 
over things. I have had some good hog- 
hunting lately and took two first spears out 
of three on my old grey Arab, Mystery. A 
better bit of stuff never was foaled. He is now 
fifteen years of age, and I should like to see 
the hog that could get away from him. 
Devilish few of the men here can catch him on 
their young bloods. To see him when the 
hog breaks alone and he is not allowed to go, 
his old tail straight over his back, and plunging 
about as if he were mad. But when he is let 
go he is like an arrow from a bow and his 
tail then goes down to a smaller angle. I only 
wish I had another of his family about eight 
years old. I should often show them my tail 
then. Still, I have bragged enough about my 
poor old horse, but I love every hair of his 
tail and could write about him for ever, but, 
if I do, I fancy you will put me down as a 
horse, so I shall change the subject. But what 
is rather a puzzle is that I know nothing of 
the sayings and doings of the fair sex, as they 
have all left, the Poona season being over. 

I want you to do something for me—that is, 
to buy me a multiplying-reel for fishing and 
80-90 yards of platted silk line. I would like 
to have it as fine as possible, and yet strong 
enough to land a 20 Ib. fish. I have been out 
lately and lost three very fine fish on account 
of not having enough line. They ran all I 
had, which was forty yards, in the first rush 
and consequently the tackle gave. I ask you 
to have it as light as possible on this account. 
The fish are very shy, and, as we have to fish 
in clear water, of course the lighter the better, 
but it must be very strong as the fish them- 
selves are like horses, and you may while 
fishing hook one up to 80 lb. They have been 
hooked, played, and killed up to that weight. 
Also, please get me a few gaudy salmon-flies, 
the more bright yellow there is about them 
the better. I hope, my dear uncle, that I am 
not troubling you, but if I wrote to the tackle- 
maker myself he would most likely send out 
the opposite to what I wanted. I saw one of 
those platted silk lines yesterday. It was so 
light that it would kill the smallest trout, and 
yet very strong. I have not the smallest idea 
what they would cost, but whatever it was I 
would send immediately. There is another 
thing I want immensely, and it is not to be 
procured in India, and that is cobbler’s wax. 
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I suppose H— is the tackle-maker par ex- 
cellence in town, but you know much better 
than I do. I have a number of painted snipes’ 
wings. Would they be of any use to you? 
They would, I think, make good flies. 

I wonder if you would recognise me now. 
I have not changed much, certainly not for 
the worse, only I have been in love some 
dozens of times, but that is a failing of every- 
body. I suppose I shall get married some day. 
Everybody about me seems to be doing it, and 
I believe it is catching. Well, I must conclude 
now, and mind you write next. 


Your affectionate nephew, 
WILLIAM. 


Poona, January 13th, 1864. 
My dear Uncle, 


Very many thanks for your letters, and also 
for taking such trouble about the line and 
flies for me. The best way would be to pack 
them up in a small deal box and start them 
off overland. I should like H— to send me a 
good salmon-rod, but with no brass joints 
whatever. Nothing but splices will do for 
this country as the brass gets so hot that the 
wood warps and dries up, finally smashing 
itself if there is the slightest strain. I hooked 
and killed a 10 lb. mahseer some time ago, 
with the rod in half, after about threequarters 
of an hour’s play, as one of these infernal 
brass joints had given way. So mind and tell 
H— that I hate brass. I have none in my 
face, and can’t stand it in a rod, except, of 
course, where it is really necessary. I have 
lots of casting-lines, but a hank of salmon-gut 
would be very useful. 

The fishing season in this country is from 
May to October, but the latter month is in 
my opinion the best of all, for the rivers are 
full and at the same time clear enough for 
spinning or fly-fishing, but the devil take these 
artificial minnows, say I. I have got a few, 
but dare not touch them again, for they are 
all hooks. I tried one day, but in throwing 
out I hooked my native attendant by the ear. 
What a row he did make, and no wonder. 
*Plenty too much hook for it’ is all he could 
say. I nearly tumbled into the water with 
laughter, but he had the laugh on his side 
soon after, for I hooked myself in the leg. 
This sort of fishing is what you would call a 
very ruffianish trick, and I quite agree. There 
is nothing like a single hook and a natural 
bait. Spare me from these unnatural ones. 
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I think it is poaching too, for if a fish only 
looks at it he is hooked. 

There are no trout or salmon in this part 
of the country. In fact, salmon don’t belong 
here at all, but trout abound in the Gujarat. 
Some of my regiment often caught as many 
as three dozen before breakfast, that meal 
being at 10 or 11 o’clock. The finest fish, 
both for sport and the tackle, is the mahseer. 
It is something like a huge tench in shape 
and of a most beautiful silver colour, and the 
devil to run. They grow up to 80 Ib., and 
some have been caught, so they say, at 90, 
but that is drawing it rather fine. Thirty to 40 
lb. is very common. 

So G— is married. I never knew that, at 
least I think not. It is certainly very jolly to 
hear of all the old places and people, especially 
in this out-of-the-way country. When we 
were a cavalry regiment I did not feel so home- 
sick. Men were proud of their regiment and 
worked for it accordingly. Now that they 
have made us a set of mounted ragamuffins no 
one cares what happens. The men have lost 
all esprit de corps, and so have the officers. 
The men say so themselves, and things must 
have come to a pretty pass when a man tells 
his officer he does not care a button what 
turns up. But yet so it is, and we can’t blame 
the poor devils. Men who went all through 


the Mutiny without a stain and behaved as 
nobly as men possibly could to be thrown 
aside as useless lumber. It is a crying shame, 
and the Government will treat me the same 
one day. When they see their vaunted Queen’s 
doing three about, * which has been done more 
than once, and lately too, and, what’s more, 
my regiment covered them and saved them 
from a devilish good licking, that is all for- 
gotten and quite a thing of the past. So much 
for the old Bombay Cavalry Regiment. They 
have left those stinking Madrasis in status quo, 
and I back my regiment, reduced as it is, to 
down and smash the best regiment they have 
got, or the Bengalese either. I consider the 
Bombay Cavalry trooper equal to six of these 
Madrasis—that is, when we were in our pride; 
now I would put him down to three. My 
poor old father knew the 3rd well in Afghan- 
istan. But there is no use waking up old 
memories. That pickpocket Sir Charles Wood 
has ruined us. He will never live to a green 
old age.t Well, I really must shut up now 
or I will lose my temper. 


Believe me, your affectionate nephew, 
WILLIAM. 





* Wheeling right about. 


+ In fact, in spite of a serious eceey Eye weg 


in 1865, he died in 1885, in his eighty year. 


Halloween 


Huddled in outworn garments, 
I crouch before my fire, 

Cursing the autumn sunlight 
Frustrating my desire. 


Slowly the day is dying, 
Uneasy stirs my broom, 

Restless, with tail awaving, 
My cat stalks in the gloom. 


Blacker now grow the shadows, 
Outriders to the night, 
Rousing forbidden fancies 
To sharpen my delight. 


Hark to the piping summons; 
See how my cat’s eyes glow; 

Look at my broom adancing. 
The coven calls. We go! 


VIVIAN HENDERSON. 
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Cootcah 


HENRY G. 


A BROWN smudge lay on the mrd at the 
head of Gulnare Inlet. Mangrove-trees, 
their roots deep in mud, came down to the 
edge of the water; a lazy wind picked up the 
scent of rotting filth, of decaying debris, and 
smelt of death and desolation. Small waves 
rippled and broke without noise as they 
sparkled in the sunlight; the only sound was 
the occasional plonk of mangrove-seeds, the 
clicking of crabs, the sigh of the wind as it 
whispered through the pines high above the 
Inlet. 

Gulnare was on the southern side of Whit- 
sunday Island, off the North Queensland 
coast. It was a tortuous channel, uncharted, 
winding and probing its way about six miles 
into the island. That brown smudge lying 
there was over twenty feet long, great of girth, 
armoured with impenetrable scales, cruel 
beyond belief, of an age beyond man’s 
reckoning, with teeth which glinted in a 
fiendish grin on each side of its upper jaw; it 
was the crocodile known as Cootcah to the 
natives of the island—Cootcah, meaning the 
devil, a name gained by villainy and tradition. 

Cootcah moved. He slid over the mud as 
he waddled, and those scales which could 
defy a leaden bullet slipped noiselessly one 
over the other. There was a sucking sob from 
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the mud as his weight pressed, and great 
bubbles of foetid gas burst through the surface 
with a bang as they exploded, to fill the air 
with a stink which rivalled the odour of 
Cootcah. 

Cootcah entered the water, which was at 
low tide. So easy was his entry, barely a 
ripple marked the spot. Twin bubbles showed 
on the surface, each as big as that which 
could be encircled by a man’s forefinger and 
thumb. Those were his nostrils. Two smaller 
bubbles behind were his eyes. Cootcah had 
no need to submerge. He would travel. And 
a trail of mud in the shallow water rose behind 
him as he swam in a leisurely manner down the 
inlet towards the sea. 

Two natives stood on the ridge, looking 
down on Gulnare. They saw the mud which 
marked Cootcah’s wake. Hate rose in their 
hearts; a trace of fear tempered them to 
caution; they handled their spears and knew 
their impotence against the debbil-debbil. 
One of them, in his foiled fury, fitted the haft 
of his spear in the woomera, lifted and threw 
all in one graceful action. He may have 
wished it was Cootcah at the other end of his 
aim. He threw with such force that the spear 
went right through the wallaby, struck and 
shattered against a rock on the other side. 
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Those natives, the aboriginal blacks, had 
minds as effervescent as soda-water. Cootcah 
was forgotten before the wallaby had come 
back to earth after its mad plunge; it had not 
ceased to kick when a stone knife blooded it; 
Nargha, the slayer, slung the animal over his 
shoulder, turned his back on Gulnare, tramped 
over the hills to the main camp, which was at 
what is now called Cid Harbour. 


HITSUNDAY was the only island in 

that group of over seventy on which the 
island aboriginals made a permanent camp— 
a place which they could call home. They 
were a tribe distinct from any on the main- 
land of Australia. They were island blacks, 
almost as amphibious as frogs. They were 
at home on land or water. Sharks did not 
worry them; octopuses and other so-called 
dangers were regarded by them solely as 
articles of food. They knew the rips and 
races of the tides; they could foretell the 
weather with the accuracy of ants; they were 
at home. 

The camp at Cid Harbour was an acreage 
of flat land in that maze of rugged roughness 
which otherwise made up the isiand. There 
was fresh water in a permanent spring. There 
were caves and other shelters. There were 
wild fruits. Sea food could be had for the 
taking—oysters were in countless millions; 
just round the first point, in Muddy Bay, 
dugongs gathered and fed on the sea-grasses; 
fish abounded. Wallabies were in thousands; 
Torres Strait pigeons flocked in during the 
summer; with the coming of the white man, 
goats had been liberated on the islands. It 
was a land of fullness, an Eden, free of all 
major worries. 

The inhabitants had nothing to fear from 
the aboriginals on the mainland. They were 
island natives. Eight miles of sea was a 
protection no land-bred blacks would face. 
Though that island tribe never numbered 
more than about a hundred and fifty, they were 
as strong as any mainland tribe of ten times 
that number. 

In their canoes, with their knowledge of the 
waters of the Whitsunday Passage, they visited 
other islands—and those visits were strictly 
utilitarian. They went to Wh’rriba—now 
South Molle Island—for stone tomahawks; 
their quarries are there to this day. During 
the summer they visited what is now Day 
Dream Island, and they robbed the nests of 
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the millions of pigeons that tried to breed 
there. They visited the island now called 
Long, and in the sound there they got turtles 
at all times of the year. 

Those natives had certain rules relating to 
marriage and the giving in marriage. The old 
men, the elders, the witch-doctors and 
medicine-men, those with superior knowledge 
and lacking in physical powers, discarded old 
gins when the desire for a young virgin came 
to them. A young buck rarely got a young 
gin: he took the cast-off of an old man. That 
rule was primitive, brief in its rigidity. There 
was no such thing as love. No aboriginal 
tribe in the whole of Australia had a word 
which could be translated into four letters— 
l-o-v-e. They understood animal instincts 
and desires. 

Those natives had no merciful God. They 
placated the evil one. They had a simple 
creed: If the devil was kept at bay, then the 
good spirits would automatically do their 
jobs. And among that tribe, at that time, the 
crocodile in Gulnare Inlet housed the soul of 
Cootcah, the debbil-debbii! 


a nen and his companion strode into 
the camp. Nargha had the wallaby 


slung over his shoulder. He was a fine type 
of a boy, perhaps twenty years of age, tall, 
lithe, muscular, and the single string which he 
wore round his waist allowed full play of the 
sinews which slid and rippled under his skin. 
He tossed the wallaby with a heave and a 


grunt. He did not wait for applause. He 
knew those blacks were so well fed, so 
accustomed to successful hunters, that there 
would be no acclamation. 

Two people paid attention. Jerida, a slim 
maiden of about seventeen, beautiful by any 
standard, supple as a swaying reed, dainty as 
a bird, opened her eyes wide in admiration as 
she breathed deeply. Her bare breasts rose 
and fell; her hips moved like running water 
as she walked to where the wallaby lay on the 
ground. She touched the fur with her fingers; 
she looked up at the man who brought the 
offering; her lips pursed and no sound came 
from them—her eyes said more than a 
thousand words. 

Boori, the old man of the tribe, wise in all 
things on earth, with a smattering of know- 
ledge of the hereafter, cracked his stiff 
knuckles; his eyes watered inside their red 
rims as he looked at the two young people. 





He knew! He had been young himself. He 
had been harbouring thoughts for some time 
—evil thoughts according to ordinary but not 
to native standards. 

The old buck turned to look at his elderly 
gin, the oldest of the three who were ranked 
as his wives. She was tall, rawboned, gaunt, 
harsh with a voice whose nasal twang irritated 
Boori. Her legs were long and fleshless; her 
ribs showed plainly; she was skinny; two 
teeth were broken; her breasts hung limp and 
flaccid, shapeless, dead things without life. 
Boori compared her with Jerida. 

The wallaby was roasted whole on the coals. 
Its fur was little more than burnt off the body, 
the insides heated, whereupon it was con- 
sidered done. The joints oozed juice tinged 
with pink as they were sliced with stone 
knives, or torn apart with the teeth. Etiquette 
demanded that the males, even to small boys, 
should sit next to the body. They took first 
cut at what appealed to them. When the boy 
was attracted by another cut, or when he 
thought of those behind, he tossed a half- 
chewed bone over his shoulder. The gins 
knew. So did the waiting dogs. The gins 
always got in first. They gave what was left 
to the dogs. Nothing was wasted. 

Boori, as an old man, had first choice. He 


took the liver and other tender organs which 
his teeth could chew. He noted, and a slow 
anger slumbered in him, that Jerida sat 
directly behind Nargha, that the boy made no 
more than a pretence of eating before tossing 


the joint over his shoulder to her. Boori was 
old, wise, endowed with patience. He waited. 


ATER, gathered around the camp-fire, 
Nargha and his companion told of seeing 
Cootcah in Gulnare. They spoke in whispers, 
impressively low, and the ogling eyes and 
deep breaths of the listeners told of the effect 
they made. As showmen, they played their 
parts admirably. As narrators, they were 
excellent. 

Boori made a decision. They must ‘sing’ 
Cootcah. That magic song would touch the 
crocodile’s soul, impinge some part of his 
intelligence, cause him to veer off, take 
another track, not come to a muddy creek 
only a little south of the camp. That creek 
was lined with mangroves, perhaps an ideal 
site for a wandering croc. The blacks knew 
it. In the past several dogs and an odd 
piccaninny or two had been taken when 
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playing near the creek. Crocodile tracks 
exposed the tragedies. 

The group of about twenty blacks chanted 
as they ‘sang’ Cootcah to find some other 
home. The firelight played on them, glistened 
and made shadows on their swaying bodies. 
Though Boori, as the instigator of the song, 
should have had his mind on his work, his 
evil old eyes picked out the spindly shanks 
of his elderly gin, compared her shrivelled skin 
with the nubile charm of Jerida. 

Cootcah may not have heard the song. 
Two days later a dog was missing. The gins 
found the tracks of a giant croc on the bank 
of the creek. Barely breathing, eyes glistening, 
moving fearfully, they found also the tracks 
where the dog had stepped in the mud at the 
edge of the water, been swept in by a sweep 
of Cootcah’s tail! 

The gins did not hunt the croc. That would 
have been an infringement of the Law: the 
bucks were the exclusive hunters. The 
women returned to the camp, wailing as they 
walked, and the camp seethed with excite- 
ment when they told their story. And, fore- 
most among them, more strident than any, 
her ugly face made hideous by fear and hate, 
her bags of breasts flapping against her 
stomach, was the old gin whom Boori con- 
sidered was a fitting mate for a young fellow 
like Nargha, while he, Boori, took the young 
gin Jerida! 

Boori thought deeply. He remembered 
he had been a mighty maker of canoes. None 
knew secrets which he possessed. So skilled 
was he, so great his knowledge, almost the 
bark of the canoes seemed to obey his wishes. 
Boori inspected the canoes of the tribe. He 
was alone with them for some time. 

A general meeting of the blacks was 
summoned that night to discuss the depreda- 
tions of Cootcah. Boori spoke at length, and 
he made good use of his limited words in his 
oration. His suggestions met with general 
approval—he was the wise one, the gifted 
seer, the familiar of spirits. 

Boori explained. It had come to him in a 
dream. Cootcah would vacate the creek near 
the camp, leave Whitsunday and return to 
Nara Inlet, in Hook Island, provided certain 
conditions were observed. He had to be 
appeased with the blood of a turtle’s liver. 
That turtle had to be speared late in the after- 
noon at a spot a few miles north of North 
Molle Island, between it and the Double 
Cones—and Boori scratched a map on the 
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sand as he explained the position. That 
magic appealed to the gathering. They 
approved of it. 

Boori went into details. Nargha, who had 
sighted Cootcah leaving Gulnare, was the one 
who-would spear the turtle. A vision of the 
canoe they would use had been granted Boori 
— it was the one over which he had spent an 
hour or more that afternoon. The spot where 
Boori indicated the turtle must be taken was, 
approximately, eight to ten miles from the 
camp in Cid Harbour. The time would be 
within about an hour or less of full tide and 
before the turn. 


ARGHA and two other young men set 
out in the bark canoe next day. The 
canoe was a frail thing by all standards—bark 
held in shape by a thwart across the middle, 
tied with native rope, caulked with home- 
made gum. Frail as it was, little more than 
a bubble in its stability, the blacks were used 
to making long voyages in those vessels. They 
reached the spot where the turtle was to be 
taken. They waited for the sun to sink to the 
appointed time. 
The dark carapace of a loggerhead turtle 
showed on the surface. The boys took note 


of the sun: it was about the proper time. The 
paddlers dipped, drove, swayed with the 
canoe, moved forward without a sound or a 


ripple. Nargha stood in the bow, spear in 
his hand, the long rope attached to it coiled 
at his feet. He made a noble figure—black, 
shining, poised, sinews trembling, muscles 
drawn, perfectly balanced, his white teeth 
gleaming, excitement showing in his eyes. 

Nargha threw. His body followed the spear, 
the perfect poetry of motion shown by his 
clean dive. The turtle floundered, splashed 
water, dived. And behind it, going hand over 
hand along the rope of the spear, the black- 
boy followed. He gained on the turtle; he 
gripped it with one hand inside the carapace, 
at what might be termed the collar; his knee 
rested on the tail of the shell; he threw his 
body back and tilted the turtle upwards— 
what white men now term ‘ridin’ him up.’ 
The more the turtle struggled, the harder it 
strove to free itself, the faster it went to the 
surface. 

That was when magic began to show— 
black magic. Nargha could not see the canoe; 
yet he was not in doubt where it was. He 
steered the turtle so that its head broke the 
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surface within striking distance of the boys 
in the boat. And, as soon as the head showed, 
a nulla-nulla club smashed on it! 

The turtle went limp. It was stunned. It 
may have been about four feet long by about 
three feet wide, and its weight was over three 
hundred pounds. By using the roll of the sea, 
the dip of the canoe, the boys heaved the body 
into the canoe. Another blow on the skull 
made sure of lifelessness. And no sooner had 
the added weight been given the canoe, no 
sooner had the turtle spread its size, than the 
boat went to pieces! 

The boys did not mind—apart from the 
disappointment. They would swim to North 
Molle Island. The tide was running with 
them. They started. They were within half-a- 
mile of the island when the tide turned. They 
knew better than to battle against that four- 
knot current. They went with it. 

Night fell. The boys became separated. 
Again, just before midnight, the tide turned 
once more, flowing from north to south, on 
the make. Nargha, tired, a little dazed, used 
the flow of the tide to carry him to where he 
knew North Molle Island should be. He 
landed on that rocky point a little before day- 
light. He was weary, exhausted, barely able 
to keep awake. 

Nargha knew he must not sleep. He 
selected a bare spot on a rock where he knew 
the rising sun would blaze and beat. He lay 
there. He was only just asleep, so it seemed, 
when the rising sun woke him. He walked 
along the eastern shore, over rocks, cliffs, and 
chasms. He found a place which would suit 
him, which commanded a viewSof the 
approaches, where he could see and signal a 
canoe. He must not sleep! 

Nargha lay under a fig-tree. He reached 
above him where a nest had been made by 
green ants. He disturbed that nest. Strings 
of ants fell on his bare breast, stung him with 
living fire. They kept him awake! ,He had 
to disturb that nest three times, suffer torments 
of agony, before he called a canoe which came 
in to his beach and rescued him. 


ARGHA was hailed as a conqueror when 

he returned to the camp. Cootcah had 

gone and, probably, returned to Gulnare. 

That, to Nargha, seemed to be a propitious 

time to suggest to the elders that he needed a 

wife, that Jerida was the girl of his choice. He 
also was gifted with cunning. 





The old men considered the proposition. 
They all admitted it was contrary to tradition. 
Some of them rather favoured the idea. 
Nargha had proved himself an outstanding 
hunter; his late experience with the turtle, 
when two other boys had drowned, showed 
he had merit; in addition, Cootcah had in- 
directly admitted the boy’s ability by leaving 
the place when he knew Nargha was on his 
tracks. Boori was adamant. The debbil- 
debbil which lived in Cootcah would assuredly 
take revenge if the Law was broken. If—and 
here his eyes glinted wickedly—if Nargha 
could prove himself stronger than Cootcah 
then he, Boori, would withdraw his opposition. 

Nargha, cursed with the superstition of his 
race, recognised the immensity, the im- 
possibility, of his task. Jerida confided her 
secret to an old gin, who in turn passed it on 
to Nargha. 

They worked. Those in sympathy with them 
lent a hand. They cut fibrous reeds. They 
dug a pit in which they placed stones which 
were heated in a fire. They covered those 
stones with a layer of sand. They placed reeds 
on top of that sand and filled the pit with 
more sand. Then, cunningly, in a way past 
generations had taught, they sprinkled water 
over the pit. Steam rose when water soaked 
through to the stones; that permeated the 
reeds, parboiled them, made them easy to 
strip of soft sap. 

Jerida worked. She stripped the reeds, 
twisted the fibre on her bare thighs, made a 
rope stronger than any in living memory. It 
was long—twenty yards or more—cunningly 
twilled, elaborately twined, bound fast 
together with native gum, plaited with hopes. 
She worked. Occasionally an old gin would 
help. Many days Jerida worked alone. 

Nargha was busy. He paddled the shore- 
line of the island. He looked for tracks. He 
went up many inlets. He found Cootcah. 
That debbil-debbil, that evil one, seemed to 
have settled again at the head of Gulnare 
Inlet. 


Nasa took the rope which Jerida had 
made. It was too precious to convey 
by canoe. He carried it the two or three miles 
over the hills to Gulnare. Daring the debbil- 
debbil himself, he made camp at the head of 
the inlet, where a waterfall tumbled over the 
rocks. He was alone. Not one of the other 
men of the tribe was brave enough to go with 
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him. Nargha himself was not keen to stay 
there permanently. He stayed odd nights 
only. He made frequent visits to the main 
camp. In a way, perhaps, he made friends 
with Cootcah. 

The boy speared odd small wallabies and 
left them at the edge of the water where the 
crocodile would have no trouble to find them. 
He made other gifts. He wished to keep 
Cootcah from roaming. He tied one end of 
the rope to a tree, and he tested it many times 
to see that it was secure. He gathered two 
great heaps of dry grass, spread green boughs 
over them, ready to burst into instant pillars 
of smoke when a fire-stick was applied. He 
selected and cut from a springy sapling a stout 
stick which would suit his purpose. He 
measured it. He sharpened both ends. He 
heated those points in the fire, charred them, 
scraped them until they were needle-sharp. He 
toughened them with fire. Nargha was ready. 

He speared a wallaby. He took it to the 
edge of the water. He tied the other end of 
the rope round the middle of the stick he 
had double-pointed. He bent that stick 
cunningly and inserted it in the body of the 
wallaby. In short, one end of the rope was 
tied to a tree; the other end was tied to the 
hook in the bait—for that was what the bent 
stick and the wallaby were. When the croc 
took the wallaby, with any strain, the stick 
would fly straight. One end of it would 
penetrate the upper mouth of the croc, the 
other end would stick into the lower jaw. It 
was cruel. So was Cootcah! The more the 
croc struggled, the deeper the points would be 
driven home; the beast could not close its 
jaws to snap the rope—the stick would keep 
the jaws open. The trapped one could not 


_exert all his great strength: the pain of the 


stick would force him to desist. 
It was fiendish! 


It was clever. 


Nance lay and waited. Day was just 
breaking when a smudge left the water. 


It came towards the wallaby. Nargha knew 
that it was Cootcah. He also knew that the 
crocodile was one of the most keen-scented 
of all animals, with an ingrown suspicion of 
everything. He knew Cootcah would ignore 
the man-smell: he had become accustomed 
to it. Nargha lay andZwatched, and he 
trembled in his excitement. be 
Cootcah took the bait. He picked it up in 
his jaws, shifted‘it back further until he had 
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almost half-swallowed it. He started for the 
water. Suddenly, in that patch of Gulnare 
Inlet, hell was let loose in the shadowy half- 
light! The rope twanged to the strain when 
Cootcah jerked it; the stake impaled his 
upper and lower jaws; he stopped so abruptly 
he seemed to leave the ground with the force 
of his rush; he tried to snap his jaws—and 
the stake was driven further home. Treetops 
rustled and leaves fell to the ground. The air 
itself vibrated and shook to the bellows of the 
bull. It seemed that the devil of the white 
man and the debbil-debbil of the aboriginals 
combined in hateful chorus. The medley 
shook the earth, was picked up by the hills 
and echoed back as thunder. 

Nargha gripped his spear, stood and 
watched. He was fearful when the croc 
swung and its teeth grated as they rasped the 
rope. He grinned his delight when he saw 
the beast could not close its jaws to bite. He 
had never before trapped a crocodile in that 
way, but he knew what to do: he waited, 
apprehensive, eager, until the bull realised 
that it was caught, till the pain of the wounds 
forced it to ease the strain and lie still. 

The sun sent prying fingers over the hills. 
It rose as if catapulted into the sky. It peeped 
in dark corners and lit dull places. It played 
on the crocodile on the bank of the inlet, 
its mouth propped open, its Janks heaving, 
red froth on its lips, anger in its eyes. 

It was one of those perfect mornings when 
not a breath of wind rippled the water or 
twitched a leaf. Nargha knew sound would 


carry. The bull’s roars would have reached 
the main camp. He cupped his hands about 
his mouth and cooeed. He ran to his prepared 
mounds. He took a fire-stick to each. Twin 
pencils of smoke spiralled in the air, rose 
trembling and stood as two pillars. 

Nargha approached Cootcah. He knew 
his spears were useless against that scaled hide; 
there was only one point of entry. He stood 
in front of Cootcah. He stepped aside an 
instant before the bull leapt. He coaxed and 
teased it until it was too tired to resent the 
boy’s advances. It lay there, its mouth open, 
its flanks heaving, its tail twitching in readi- 
ness to smash. Nargha drove—straight down 
that open mouth, past the soft throat, down 
to one side until the spear was imbedded. He 
jumped back, stood and waited. 

Blood and froth gathered in Cootcah’s 
mouth. A lung had been pricked. The 
beast’s breathing grew heavier; a gush of 
gore instead of spatters of pink surged from 
its throat. The monster was choked. Its tail 
lashed; its flanks pumped; its claws gripped 
for a footing. Cootcah was doomed! 

Then Nargha heard in the distance the 
shouts of approaching blacks. He laughed 
to himself. He stood erect. He took a deep 
breath. He shouted that Cootcah was dead. 
And as he shouted, the leader of the mob 
came over the crest of the hill. Bounding 
over the rocks, graceful as a bird in flight, 
light on her feet as a wisp of wind, her face 
aglow with happiness, her eyes shining, was 
Jerida! 


The Little Things 


No smallest things are lost that mean to us 
Some friendliness, some little touch of kin. 
One day we'll know that these have been to us 
The only harvest reaped worth gathering in. 


Smile answers smile; sweet is the gift of laughter; 
Heart speaks to heart and loneliness is gone; 

Trust kindles faith, now and for ever after— 
These are the things we build our lives upon. 


The little things are great beyond our knowing: 

A word, a thought, that wings from friend to friend, 
Sure, swift, and strong as sunlight in its going, 

And gone, a quiet joy that knows no end. 


MARJORIE HERBERT. 





Bracken or Ern-Fern 





K. STONEMAN 


RACKEN is common in these islands and 
has come to be considered a menace to be 
destroyed indiscriminately. Yet it has been 
used extensively in the past for several pur- 
poses. Few notice the sturdy beauty of this 
common fern, except perhaps in the autumn, 
when it runs in russet waves across the 
country. It flourishes almost anywhere in the 
world, except in the extreme north and south, 
but it will not grow above a certain altitude. 

In the Scottish Highlands it is never found 
above 1900-2000 feet, and it has often been 
employed as a test of the line dividing alpine 
and non-alpine vegetation. It makes the 
course of frost-pockets evident, too, for 
bracken is extremely susceptible to frost and 
will turn colour at the least touch of it. Again, 
it is a good indicator of the nature of the soil, 
being most luxuriant in light, deep ground, 
and rarer in limestone or chalky districts. 

It has an underground, branching rhizome, 
which travels long distances, giving off root- 
fibres. A cross-section of the rhizome or stem 
shows a characteristic pattern, which has 
suggested different ideas to people in different 
localities. The Scots see in the pattern the 
form of an eagle, hence its old name of ern 
(‘eagle’) fern. The Germans, naturally, see 
the double-headed eagle of the lost empire. 
To people in parts of England it suggests an 
oak-tree, and the escape of Charles II after 
Worcester. More pious folk in the old days 
read the letters J C (Jesus Christ) in the stem, 
whence the medieval name of Christ-root. 
Sussex people imagined they saw the initials 
of their future spouse, while in parts of Scot- 
land, again, it was regarded as the mark of 
the Devil’s foot. 


RACKEN has often been used¥as food. 
In the last century a clergyman experi- 
mented with it by peeling and scraping the 


rhizomes, which, after being washed and dried, 
were kneaded into a coarse sort of cake. In 
the southern parts of Lapland, where the last 
outposts of bracken are seen, it was employed 
in the brewing of ale. Green young bracken 
fronds were formerly fed in England to pigs. 
In Wales straw and hay was eked out with 
dried, chopped bracken as fodder for horses. 
Some crank even suggested that the young 
shoots would make a good substitute for 
asparagus if picked before turning green. 

Japanese peasants formerly ate the rhizomes 
after bruising them and boiling them until 
they were quite black. They may still do so. 
In New Zealand a species of bracken, Pteris 
esculenta, was cultivated by the natives for 
food. The white immigrants destroyed great 
quantities of it by allowing cattle to graze on 
it. 

Bracken was used as litter for horses and 
pigs and made very good dressing for the land 
in England in the last century. It is still some- 
times made to serve as a protection from frost 
for delicate plants. It makes very good 
humus, not rotting away as quickly as straw. 

In Scotland the stalks were turned to 
account in thatching, tied down with heather 
or birch-bark. In the Western Isles the dried 
fern was burnt in large heaps and the ash, 
which is very alkaline, sprinkled with water. 
Large balls were formed with it and dried and 
sold as a substitute for soap. In use, the balls 
were heated until red-hot and then thrown 
into a tub of water, making a strong lye for 
washing clothes. 

In Switzerland alkali was obtained from 
half-grown bracken cut in June, when it 
contained most potash. The crop was put 
into a pit and allowed to smoulder slowly. 
The purified ashes were used in glassmaking. 

Bracken is eaten by pigs, but the sheep- 
disease known as ‘the trembles’ was supposed 
in Scotland to be caused by it. 
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E chief use, however, of bracken was 
medicinal. It was credited with in- 
numerable, and sometimes extraordinary, 
virtues. Besides being employed as an anti- 
dote to worms, it was supposed to possess 
great healing power. Rhizomes bruised and 
boiled in oil were made into an ointment for 
healing ‘woundes, punctures, or prickles in 
any part.’ Nose-bleeding was arrested, as one 
might well expect, by plugging the nostrils with 
rhizomes of bracken. The smoke from 
burning bracken was also supposed to drive 
away serpents, gnats, and other undesirables. 
A book on health, published in 1633, gave 
the following medicinal recipes: ‘Chop a 
basket full of fern and seeth it in a bag in a tun 
of water, and bathe therein to restore the 
strength of the sinews.’ ‘The leaves of fern 
put in bedstraw driveth away punsies [fleas], 
and all other such worms.’ ‘The powder of 
brakes doth heale dangerous sores in men, 
kine, swine, etc.” 

A housekeeping book of 1511 makes the 
entry that ‘water of brakes’ was distilled 
yearly for domestic use. Even the scent of 
bracken was considered beneficial. Doctors 
prescribed a layer of fern beneath the under- 
blanket to cure fevers, the smell being pre- 
sumed especially beneficial to the brain. 

The seed of bracken was supposed to give 
invisibility to anyone who carried it. Because 
the seed is inconspicuous itself, it was thought 
to be able to transmit its power. The Romans 
believed that bracken had neither seed nor 
flower and reproduced itself by secret magic. 
A later legend in England told how the 
bracken once produced flowers, but when used 
with lady’s-bedstraw as litter in the stable at 
Bethlehem it did not follow the other plant’s 
example of flowering in honour of the event. 
So it was deprived of the power to flower. 

In Shropshire the folk formerly believed 
that bracken put out a small blue flower on 
Midsummer’s Eve, which disappeared at 
dawn. Scotland held that the fern bloomed 
on St John’s Eve, and whoever got a flower 
would be safe from evil and able to find 
hidden treasure. In France internal disorders 
of all kinds were warded off by wearing a girdle 
of bracken collected on St John’s Eve. 

In Staffordshire rites were performed in 
gathering the seed, which amounted almost to 
black magic. The gatherer drew a circle 
round himself and the bracken, and observed 
silence till one o’clock in the morning. Nor 
must he quit the circle. The twelve signs of 
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the zodiac were described on the circum- 
ference, and twelve pewter plates were placed 
in a pile under the bracken. At one o’clock 
the seed was expected to be on the lowest 
plate, having passed through all the others. 


LL over Christendom bracken was 
credited with strange powers. The 
Germans held that fern-seed collected from 
the Devil at midnight on Christmas Eve would 
enable a man to do the work of thirty. 
Czarist Russia believed that bracken flowered 
for one instant on Midsummer’s Eve. The. 
would-be gatherer placed under the fern the 
towel he had used on Easter Day and drew a 
circle round himself. From nine till one 
o’ciock the Devil would try to terrify him by 
throwing stones, but would be powerless to 
hurt him. At midnight the flower would fall 
into the towel, which the gatherer must quickly 
place in his bosom. He would then know all 
things present and to come, and be able to 
find lost cattle or treasure. 

In Poland it was thought that thunder 
would follow if bracken were burnt. Charles I 
held this belief when he wrote to the High 
Sheriff of Staffordshire asking him not to 
allow any bracken to be burned during his 
visit to that county, as he wished for fine 
weather. In Scotland a parallel belief was 
that burning heather brought rain. 

In the Tyrol bracken-seed was said to shine 
luminously like golden fire on Midsummer 
Night. The seed was called ‘wish-seed,’ and 
if scattered on the ground would show the 
presence of buried treasure by a bluish flame. 

Bracken was also held to have powers to 
confound the senses of anyone who trod upon 
it. Hungarians believed that a person coming 
too near bracken would be overcome by sleep 
and that the plant was especially protected by 
spirits. In south Germany serpents were said 
to follow anyone carrying seed. 

Other varieties of bracken from our own 
occur allover thetropical and temperate world. 
One sort in the Himalayas even grows at 6000 
feet, but none are taller than the common 
bracken of Britain, which, apart from its 
marvellous powers, has a very practical use as 
the home of all poor hunted creatures, such 
as rabbits, baby fawns, and game-birds. 

Brake, braiken, shady-bracken, female- 
fern, oak-fern, adder-spit, eagle-fern, or the 
grand Pteris aquilina, are other names for this 
proud, yet despised, fern. 








St Vitus’s Dance 


L. DUXBURY 


] NEVER heard anyone explain St Vitus’s 
dance. In case you never heard of it, it’s 
a nervous complaint that makes you so that 
you can’t keep still. That’s what they say, 
though I never heard a medical description or 
saw a book on how to cure it. Well, I had it. 
My mother said I had it. All the family «aid 
I had it. Everybody said I had it. So it 
must have been so. 

They showed me a man at the top of 
Russell Street, which 'eads down to the 
Hippodrome, who, they said, had got it bad. 
He was a middle-aged man who sold papers. 
That’s why he stood at the top of Russell 
Street. It was a good place for selling papers. 
You caught the crowds going into the Hippo- 
drome and you caught them coming out. 
The Hippodrome was a big place. It was the 
only theatre in town that was a theatre, if you 
see what I mean. All the rest were picture- 
houses. So was the Hippodrome at one 
time, until they hit on the idea of turning it 
into a theatre again. They didn’t give plays 
there or anything like that. Just Variety. 
They had good shows there, too. Frank 
Randle and the Twirling Sisters who used to 
play accordions on roller-skates—the Twirling 
Sisters, I mean, not the accordions or Frank 
Randle. That’s why they called them the 


Twirling Sisters. They got George Formby 
there once, or perhaps that was when it was a 
picture place. 

This man who sold papers, he couldn’t keep 
still fora minute. He shook all over and his 
face was all of a twitch. They said he had 
St Vitus’s dance, and they said that’s what 
I'd be like if I kept on the way I was. I 
thought he’d been shell-shocked or gassed in 
the war. Everybody who had something 
wrong with them like that seemed to have been 
shell-shocked or gassed in the war. But this, 
they said, was St Vitus’s dance. That was 
what it was like when you got it bad. It didn’t 
seem to stop him selling papers, though. He 
seemed to do very well. It was a good pitch 
he’d chosen for that sort of business. I thought 
I wasn’t as bad as that. My face didn’t 
twitch all that much when I looked at myself 
in the mirror. No more than anybody’s 
does when people tell them that there’s 
something wrong with them and they take to 
looking into mirrors and trying to catch 
themselves unawares. I didn’t notice there 
was anything wrong with me at all. The 
others did, and that’s what they told me. 
There must have been something in it. 

I reckoned if I studied hard I’d be able to 
get a job selling papers, too. It was the sort 
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of job there’s a lot to be said for. It’s gota 
regular sort of basis and there’s not a great 
deal of trouble with income-tax and other 
responsibilities which everybody seems to 
worry about. I might be able to get a good, 
steady pitch. Not as good as Russell Street. 
I’d have to work my way up to that. Still, I 
reckoned, if the present occupier was to die, I 
might be taken on as his natural successor. 
They might not notice the difference if I took 
his place, and I thought to ask him, if ever 
he felt like having a night off, to let me have a 
go, to get my hand in. 


] DIDN'T get any better. They kept on at 
me that much it was enough to give any- 
body St Vitus’s dance if they hadn’t already 
got it—or anything else they said it was, for 
that matter. My mother was so concerned 
she took me to see Dr Beale. He didn’t say 
much. He wasn’t a very talkative man. My 
mother asked him if it was nerves, and he said 
very probably, looking at her and then at 
me to see how nervous we both were. She 


plucked up her courage and asked him about 
this St Vitus’s dance. He made a few clicking 
noises with his tongue, which didn’t add up to 
much, and gave her a bottle of medicine and 


told her to come back for some more when 
I’d got through it. 

I didn’t like that medicine. It was nasty. It 
was the same sort of stuff you got for colds and 
rheumatism and things of that sort if you were 
on the panel. I wasn’t on the panel, being a 
child and not old enough to work and get a 
card stamped for insurance benefits, but it 
made no difference to Dr Beale. He only 
had one kind of medicine. I had to put up 
with it and get it down regularly. My mother 
saw to that. But it didn’t do any good. I 
got worse, if anything. That, I think, had 
something to do with the medicine, ‘cause 
I’d pull my face for hours trying to get rid of 
the taste. So we never went for a refill. 
There wasn’t much future in that at four 
bob a bottle and three bob a visit if there were 
no visible results in the right direction. 
f¢ It was Mrs Braithwaite, across the back, 
who told my mother about Mister Thomas. 
Mister Thomas, she said, was the cleverest man 
who ever crept out of Wales, and that included 
Lloyd George, who was regarded as a sort of 
idol by my mother and Mrs Braithwaite and 
every other neighbour as far as I knew, who 
hadn’t much to do with idols in the ordinary 
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way. For nervous disorders and women’s 
ailments and all that caper Mister Thomas 
was unique, Mrs Braithwaite said. She knew. 
She’d been to him when she had ringworms 
that bad she couldn’t bear it and nobody could 
do anything for her. She’d tried everything. 
She’d had her hair shaved off and she’d 
painted them with iodine. She’d taken 
bottle after bottle of medicine and she couldn’t 
count the boxcs of pills she’d swallowed. None 
of it was any use. Then Mrs Singleton, the 
midwife from up Red Nook way, had told 
her about Mister Thomas, just like she was 
telling my mother, and she’d gone to see him 
and he’d given her some ointment, which he 
made himself, and within a week the ring- 
worms had cleared up nicely. He’d done 
wonders for her, Mrs Braithwaite said. She’d 
had no trouble since. She’d go to him again 
like a shot if she ever had need to. 


E trouble was Mister Thomas lived at 

Salford, and Salford was a long way 
away. It was all of ten miles from where we 
lived. That meant going by train, and a train 
journey was a special consideration. I re- 
membered going on a train on one occasion. 
That was when we went on a cheap excursion 
to Blackpool and I got lost among the sand- 
hills at Squire’s Gate. We’d never got as far 
as the railway station since then. 

My mother thought it over, seriously. 
Then she looked at me. I must have been 
wagging my head over something at the time. 
That decided it. It was a pinch for the purse, 
but it had to be done. I was getting on 
people’s nerves, never mind my own. I didn’t 
know about things like nerves. I suppose 
I had some, and from what everybody said 
mine were in no great shape. People appeared 
to set great store by nerves. Most things 
seemed to beat a rapid tattoo on them by 
all accounts. I reckoned they must be im- 
portant articles if they were responsible for 
all the troubles people said they were. 

It was all right going to Salford. As a 
place, it wasn’t any different to where we 
lived, except there was more of it. There 
wasn’t much difference in any of those places 
as far as I could make out. But you didn’t 
have to catch a train to where we lived. 
Anybody who was daft enough to want to go 
there usually walked. At that level they didn’t 
have the money for any trains. I think it was 
the seats that impressed me most. The seats 





im the train, I mean. They were covered with 
some sort of upholstery that tickled when 
you ran your hand over it. It was good, 
strong, thick material and there wasn’t any 
stuffing coming out, except in the corners, 
where it didn’t notice. There must have beea 
springs in them, too, real springs, in good 
condition. They were comfortable, those 
seats. The most comfortable I’d ever sat on 
up to then. They were big, too. You had 
plenty of room to stretch. Of course, they 
were a bit greasy in parts, but that was 
nothing. That only made it more interesting 
trying to work out what the pattern was 
supposed to be. We had a horsehair sofa at 
home and I never could stand sitting on that. 
I’d have arranged for a swap any day. The 
sofa was cold and most uncomfortable, and 
you got those prickly things coming up when 
you least expected it. It had springs, too, but 
I don’t think they were related in any way. 
They had their own views on what their 
functions ought to be. 

The seats and the window-straps. Those 
window-straps were worth something, I bet. 
I had a lot of uncles and they all had belts, 
but I never saw one with a belt that was 
anywhere near the leather used in those 
window-straps. They weren’t in the same 
street. If ever I had to give any of my uncles 
a present, which I couldn’t imagine, I reckon 
they’d have liked one of those window- 
straps for a belt. But I thought of the size 
of the buckle it would need and thought it 
wouldn’t be such a good idea after all. They 
could use the belts they had well enough as 
it was. 


HEN we got to Salford my mother set 


about trying to find straightaway 
where Mister Thomas lived. It took a bit of 
finding. We walked up so many streets I 
began to appreciate what it must be like to be 
a rent-collector, except that we knew what we 
were going for, and the rent-collector was 
never all that sure. In the end we discovered 
he lived on the first-floor up a flight of steps 
leading from an alleyway. He hadn’t a shop 
at all as my mother had imagined. All the 
same, he was pretty well set up in what he 
called his consulting-room. I reckoned it 
was his sitting-room and he’d poshed it up a 
bit in the name of business. He had armchairs, 
400. But I didn’t think they came up to the 
eats in the train for comfort. They were 
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leather and cold and seemed a bit thin. My 
mother was overawed. I could see that. She 
was impressed by the variety of knick-knacks 
that floated around the mantelpiece and on 
the dresser. Mister Thomas noticed this and 
started a heap of talk about curios and antiques 
and how expensive his taste for fine things 
was. They didn’t look very expensive to me. 
I’d seen better things on the Pot Fair. He 
didn’t look very expensive himself, for that 
matter. He was like a lot of other Welshmen, 
small and thin, but with a little round lump 
for a belly, as if he couldn’t make a job of the 
real thing. He talked in that soft, quick way 
they call sing-song, that always sounds as 
though they’re putting it on. I reckon he 
was, too. His clothes were a bit on the 
skimpy side as well, as though he’d got them 
off the peg. They were shiny dark serge, 
with more shine than dark, the way they get 
when you try to keep them for best for too 
many years and then find out they’re the only 
ones you’ve got. The only note of authenti- 
city was the little dicky bow-tie. Only doctors 
and dance-band leaders went in for that sort 
of thing, so he must be a doctor of a kind. 
He couldn’t be a dance-band leader. 

After he’d been soaping my mother up for 
a good long while he turned to me with all his 
teeth and asked me if I was nervous. That, 
from him to me, was enough to make a cat 
laugh. That, I thought, was what I’d come 
to see him about. Everybody I knew had been 
harping on that same point for so long my 
nerves might have been the very harp-strings. 
Yet I didn’t feel nervous. Not of him, at any 
rate. I sometimes felt nervous of my uncles 
when they’d had a drop, but that was some- 
thing different. They were big men, with 
muscles you could see through their jackets, 
put there by years of lifting heavy objects and 
suchlike occupations. Mister Thomas was 
small. He wasn’t as big as me and I was the 
lightweight of the family. I wasn’t old enough 
to have muscles of any size. 

He told me to sit down and cross my legs, 
and no sooner had I got settled than he gave 
me a whack on the front of my knee with the 
side of his hand. I was ready for this. I knew 
what was expected. Ever since I could re- 
member people had been doing that to me 
and I’d got used to kicking out in self- 
defence. My leg shot up so high it nearly 
took his nose off. Then he tried the other 
one, but stood well to one side this time. 
That didn’t work too well as there was no 
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reasonable target. He thought he’d dis- 
covered’.'something there and tried again. 
The same thing happened. It was my left 
leg, so, working on a systematic line, he 
examined my left eye and then my left ear. 
That set him back a bit, because I wasn’t too 
keen on scouring those members thoroughly, 
not since Dr Beale once told my grandmother 
never to put anything in her ear smaller than 
her elbow. She nearly dislocated her shoulder 
trying to do that and I thought it was the 
smartest statement Dr Beale ever uttered. 

Then Mister Thomas got hold of my left 
arm. He bent it back and picked up a ruler 
and gave me a sharpish tap on the funny- 
bone. I let out a sudden shout of laughter 
that made him drop the ruler and stagger back 
and nearly trip over the fender. I reckoned 
if anyone was suffering from nerves it was 
Mister Thomas. {He approached me again, 
stealthily. Keeping a firm grip on my wrist, 
he prodded me all over in a gentle way, taking 
care not to tickle in case I did anything 
violent. He took so long over it I began to 
think my nerves had gone past the limit and 
had all dried up or whatever they do. 

When he’d gone7through that performance 
he stood back and rubbed his hands together 
as though he’d made his mind up about 
something. | He turned to my mother, who 
was looking anxious, and said it was just as 
he’d suspected—my nerves were off. I thought 
he meant they’d gone off in the same way that 
broth does if it’s kept too long. I wondered 
what he’d do about a case like that, ’cause 
you generally sling broth when it gets that 
far gone. But he explained about nerves 
joining together, bringing his fingers towards 
each other and making them miss to demon- 
Strate his point. They’d slipped, he said, 
like that. The problem was to put them back 
on again. ‘Will it be difficult?’ my mother 
asked. What she meant was would it be 
expensive? ‘Oh, no, no,’ he said, ‘it is simple, 
if you know how.’ And he smiled a clever 
little smile, which I couldn’t see any reason for. 
What I wanted to know was, would it be 
dangerous? It seemed to me you’d need 
operating-tables and things for such delicate 
articles as nerves. 

He told me to sit down again and shut my 
eyes. This must be the preliminaries, I 
thought, and wondered when they’d start to 
wheel me out. Anyway, he placed his hands 
on my head and said he wouldn’t hurt me. I 
thought he couldn’t. I thought he wasn’t big 
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enough. I was wrong. He told me to look 
at my mother, and, as I did so, in my natural, 
languorous way, he jerked my head in the 
other direction and I thought I’d been bit 
in the back of the neck by a ferret. My eye- 
balls seemed to do a somersault and I thought 
for a minute that he’d twisted my head right 
off my shoulders. When my head stopped 
twanging I looked around and everything 
seemed just as before. This suprised me as I 
thought things would never be the same 
again. ‘That’s better,’ he said. It was. 
Anything was better than having your head 
screwed round. 

I now regarded Mister Thomas in a different 
light. I had a respect for men who could play 
that sort of game with such effect. Even my 
uncles would have had to put up a show of 
violence to get the same result. My mother 
seemed sorry it was all over and that I was 
still in one piece. She thanked Mister Thomas, 
who shook hands with both of us and told 
us to come again as that was only the first part 
of the treatment. I didn’t like the sound of 
that much. I made a deep resolve to stop my 
head from wagging while I still had one to 
wag. 

Outside, I told my mother my neck hurt 
and she said that was a sure sign it was getting 
better. She always said that if I had any sore 
place. That sort of talk always sounded funny 
to me. 

We stopped at the Co-op rooms on the way 
back. We got toasted tea-cakes there with 
currants in, which I thought almost made up 
for the cruelty inflicted by little Welshmen. 
I’ve never had toasted tea-cakes like that 
since, with the top part all nice and brown and 
shiny and all those currants in. I don’t think 
they ever made tea-cakes like that anywhere 
else. 


pace then on my mother and everybody 
watched me more closely than ever. Their 
eyes were always on the lookout for any signs 
of twitching on my part and I used to get 
cramp from sitting still for so many hours at 


a stretch. I got so that I daren’t look in a 
mirror, not even to comb my hair. Every day 
one or other of them would say: ‘He’s 
mending.’ They were convinced that Mister 
Thomas’s neck-twisting treatment had done 
its work. It had, as far as I was concerned. 
I didn’t fancy any more of it. But my mother 
was determined to go again. I think she liked 





to see him doing his strong-man stuff. It was 
as good as a conjuring trick. 

We went five times altogether. If it hadn’t 
been for the thought of those toasted tea-cakes, 
I don’t think I’d have lived that long. Mister 
Thomas went through the same routine each 
time, but I was more ready for his sudden 
jerks and developed a resistance to them. 
He always managed it in the end, but the 
strain began to tell on him. On the last 
occasion, he had to take his jacket off and 
press his knee into my neck while he tugged 
away. Then he stood on the hearth-rug pant- 
ing and sweating and trembling that much I 
thought he’d have to go and have his own 
neck twisted before he recovered. I felt I 
could do it for him, too, after all that ex- 
perience. I thought maybe I’d get a rebate 
for my mother on the bill she was piling up. 
But after he got his jacket on and wiped the 
sweat off his face he shook hands for the last 
time and said it was all over, the cure was 
complete, and he wouldn’t need to trouble us 
any further. I thought he’d been through a 
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bit of trouble himself by the look of him. I 
don’t think he was used to the rougher 
passages of life like I was. So he sold my 
mother a couple of boxes of soothing oint- 
ment on the strength of it and that was the 
last we saw of him. 

It wasn’t the last we heard of him, though, 
*cause his bill came a week or two later. I 
had to pay it off in instalments when I started 
work. I got a lot of wear out of that oint- 
ment, however. I used it for everything from 
chapped hands to boils, but I don’t think it 
did any good. I used the last of it to grease 
my bike with and it served very well for that. 
I think that’s what it was meant for in the 
first place. 

I never heard any more about St Vitus’s 
dance. Mister Thomas cured me of that. 
That’s what everybody said, especially my 
mother. My mother is a woman of deep 
faith. Even now she says she’d go to him 
again if ever any of us suffer from their nerves. 
Even now I look round to see if she’s about 
before I nod to anybody in the street. 


Peat-Fire Memories 
X.— Halloween 


KENNETH MACDONALD 


NLY two of the ancient festivals survive 

in the Isles—Halloween and Hogmanay 

or Calluinn. They have both lost all their 

original significance and are celebrated now 

merely as children’s parties. Traces of the 
originals can, however, be detected. 

During my youth the children clubbed 
together according to their ages and saved up 
all their pennies for weeks before Halloween 
in order to provide the apples and nuts 
required for the occasion. Where the party 
was to be held was a dead secret, and on 
Halloween night a black shawl was placed 
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over the window so that the house looked 
unoccupied. 

There were reasons for this great secrecy, 
because if the other groups discovered where 
we were holding our party all sorts of tricks 
would be played on us. It was so easy to 
climb on to the roof of a thatched cottage and 
throw a peat down the chimney, if there was 
one. If the soup or potatoes were on the fire, 
the contents were usually tainted by the 
quantity of soot that came down with the peat. 

On the table was an ashet piled up like a 
steaming volcano with mashed potatoes. 
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Each boy had a bowl of milk and a spoon in 
front of him. Spoons had been gathered from 
the near-by houses. Spoonful after spoon- 
ful of the potatoes were taken, dipped in the 
milk, and eaten. It was a glorious feast, and 
the good lady had told us that the one who 
would eat the most of the potatoes and milk 
would get that extra apple or that jellied slice 
of bread. And so we dug into the volcano 
until not a crumb was left on the ashet, with 
the result that few of us had any room left 
for the extra luxuries. The apples and nuts 
were afterwards shared out equally. 

I do remember one party where we decided 
to dook or plunge for the apples. A huge 
wooden washing-tub with about a foot of 
water in it was placed in the middle of the 
floor. One by one we took our turn at the 
dooking, and it was obvious it was paying one 
of the boys very well. ‘Braxy,’ who was a big 
powerful fellow for his age, had a few apples 
in his pockets before we were able to get any. 
He had the courage to plunge his head right 
down and jam the apple against the bottom 
of the tub. It was becoming alarmingly clear 
that there would not be enough apples to go 
round, and so the cry went up: ‘Share the 
apples, share the apples.’ All the apples were 
returned and an equal share given to each. 

The apples were peeled with a knife, and 


everybody tried to get the peel off in one long 
piece. The piece was then thrown over the 
shoulder and whatever initial it formed on the 
floor, that was to be the initial of your future 


husband or wife. The nuts we laid on a 
glowing peat ember and whoever cracked or 
jumped first, he or she would be the first one 
to be married. If the nuts of a boy and a girl 
jumped together, then the two would surely 
marry each other. 


EXT came the time for fortune-telling. 
We filled our mouths with water and ran 
from one house to another making a humming 
vocal noise at each window until some girl 
looked out. That one was to be your future 
wife. One old unmarried lady always took 
us in to tell our fortunes. She would crack 
an egg for us and let the albumen spread itself 
in fantastic shapes in a tumblerful of water. 
The most wonderful scenes appeared in the 
water, and she proceeded to interpret them all. 
We stood open-mouthed listening to it all, and 
we believed it, and probably the strong Celtic 
imagination helped us to see it. I was to bea 
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sailor, for there was the lighthouse standing 
at the harbour-mouth and in the background 
a full-rigged ship with her ‘white sails 
crowding.’ Another boy was to be a shepherd 
or a farmer, for we saw the flock of sheep 
quite plainly being driven along the road, 
with the farmer and his dog behind it. And 
so it went on until all our futures were told. 


FTER midnight the boys prowled around 
looking for innocent mischief or jokes to 
play on various people. The boys, of course, 
had their favourites, those who were nice and 
kind to them, and they also remembered those 
who had ill-treated them. These last were 
always the victims of all the ploys. 

Donnachadh Ruadh vowed that no cab- 
bages would be taken from his garden; he 
would see to that. He told the boys he was 
going to sit all night behind the corn-stack 
with his gun and that he would shoot the first 
one he saw tampering with his garden. And 
he did sit there. But long before dark the 
boys, including his own son, tied a string to 
some of the cabbages and carried the line 
over the garden-wall. Donnachadh waited 
patiently and was, in fact, wearying that 
nothing was happening. But then he saw 
cabbage after cabbage leave its allotted place 
in the garden and hop over the wall. He 
retired to the house as quickly as he could and, 
looking as white as a sheet, told his wife that 
devils like those which had entered the 
Gadarene swine had entered his cabbages and 
that the plants were dancing all over the place. 

There was one crofter who was very hard 
on boys, and one Halloween they shifted his 
peat-stack to the other side of the road. They 
started after midnight with several creels and 
by dawn had the stack on the other side. 

We used to hollow out the stalk of a 
cabbage, fill it up with peat fibre, and blow 
the smoke through the keyhole to give the 
impression that the house was on fire. Practi- 
cally every thatched house had the chimney 
blocked with a sgrath or clod placed on the 
top. 

If any carts were left outside, they would be 
found in the morning a mile or two away. 
But Tormod Iain was puzzled how the jokers 
moved his cart into his own barn and him 
after padlocking the wheels to the shafts. The 
boys removed the axle-pins, took the wheels 
off, and slid the chain over the ends of the 
shafts. Then willing hands placed the cart on 





edge and lifted it through the barn door. The 
wheels were thereupon replaced the same way 
and the axle-pins put in. Tormod never 
found out how the thing was done. 

But perhaps the cruellest of the ploys was 
when Ishbel’s cow was removed and Jockan’s 
horse tied up in the byre in its place. Ishbel 
was getting old and blind, but could feel her 
way about quite well. When milking-time 
came round, poor Ishbel took her little stool, 
sat under the pony, and tried to milk it. 


yA CALLUINN ‘or Hogmanay was on old 
New Year’s eve—that is to say, the 12th 
of January. The old people used to hold there 
was an hour extra on the day on Calluinn 
day. The goings-on were not the same as on 
Halloween. Groups of boys gathered together 
and went from door to door bualadh na 
Calluinn— knocking Hogmanay.’ One boy 
carried a sheepskin over his back and two 
others repeated the duan or rant. One of the 
ranting pair kept on repeating ‘Ho ri vi 0,’ 
while the other answered with a line of the rant: 

‘Ho ri vi o.” 

“We have come here to-night.’ 

‘Ho ri vi o.” 

‘To remind you of the Calluinn.’ 

*Ho ri vi o.” 

“We did not need to do so.’ 

‘Ho ri vi 0.” 

‘It was there from the days of my grand- 
father.’ 

‘Ho ri vi o.” 

‘Good housewife, arise.’ 

‘Ho ri vi o.’ 

‘And go up and get the bannock.’ 
We take the bread without butter and the butter 
without the bread, and so on, ending with a 
blessing on the house and all who are in it. 


PEAT-FIRE MEMORIES 


On concluding the rant, we would be invited 
inside, when the lad with the sheepskin circled 
the fire three times sunwise. As he passed, 
the inmates laboured blow after blow on the 
skin with the tongs or any other handy 
weapon. Then the bag was opened, usually 
a pillowcase, and the housewife’s gift put in. 

When a tour of the village was completed, 
the boys retired to the house where the party 
was to be held. Modern housing does not 
permit of going round the fire sunwise. The 
sunwise turn was of great importance and 
significance. It remains, unrecognised by us, 
in many things we do to-day. The sailor 
coiling down a rope, the glass going round 
the wedding-table, the farmer roping his corn- 


‘ stack, are all sunwise relics of what our 


ancestors did centuries ago; the birds and 
animals themselves seem by instinct to be 
sunwise conscious. Thus, flocks of migrating 
birds approaching their summer settlements 
for nesting are said to circle around several 
times sunwise before alighting, and even the 
dog curling up by the fireside turns round 
once or twice sunwise. 

After the repast, the boys collected together 
all the fuel they had been secretly gathering 
for the bonfire—bits of paper, sticks, dried 
heather, in fact, anything that would burn. It 
was all carried to the nearest hill and a match 
set to it. We used to watch whether the blaze 
in the next village or across the loch was as 
bright as ours. Perhaps the best present-day 
example of Hogmanay fires is the burning of 
the ‘clavie’ or tar-barrel at Burghead, Moray. 
The custom is, in fact, found all over Europe, 
which points to a common origin. The Druids 
practised fire-festivals, and at the Hogmanay 
season all other fires had to be extinguished, 
and the priests sold their sacred burning 
embers to the people at a price. 


In the Gold of the Wood can I think of the Green? 


In the gold of the wood can I think of the green? 
Can I think of the leaf when I see the bare tree? 
Such glory, such beautiful symmetry, 

The leaf and the green have not seen. 


In the path of the frost can I think of the heat? 
Can I think of the sun when I look at the cloud? 
For surely the sun has a beautiful shroud 

And the frost is fair for my feet. 


IrnENE H. Lewis. 





Twice-Told Tales 





XXXIV.—The Trout of the Wolf’s Well 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of October 1853] 


T was the sudden proposition of one of a 
travelling party at Heidelberg, one hot 
morning, that we should go and see the trout 
fed at a place in the neighbourhood, some two 
miles off, called Wolf’s Brunnen, or the Wolf’s 
Well. 

Our path led to a meadow, where we found 
a dark sluggish-looking pool, overhung with 
alders and other trees, where an occasional 
bubble or slow-waving fin indicated that big 
fish were feeding. We went on till we came 
to a small stream of gentle current, beneath a 
sloping bank all clothed with copsewood. 
It was exactly an English mill-race. There 
were the long weeds waving with the water’s 
flow, as we have watched them a thousand 
times; and the small fry shooting with 
quickened pace up the stream at our approach, 
with here and there one a few inches long sus- 
pended, as it were, in dreaming mood, im- 
mersed, perchance, in his afternoon siesta 
between the surface and the bottom—in which 
condition, as we have found by repeated 
experience, he will accept no bait; although 
he may be taken by a noose of wire slipped 
round him. 

There was nothing extraordinary in all this; 
but our attention was now called to something 
like a small well between the mill-race and the 
sluggish pool, where, beneath some over- 
hanging ferns, we were able to discern the 
dark shape of a huge fish resting like a log 
upon the bottom. 

This is something worth our visit. Fancy 
having that fellow at one’s fly! We dropped 
a pebble on his back—another and another. 
No, he will not move. We tried to touch him 
with our stick; but we could not nearly reach 
him. This broken branch will do. We stir 
the water—still no symptoms of departure or 
alarm. He must be sick, or is a sham. We 
tap his back, without producing even the 
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shudder of a fin. We bend down again, and 
absolutely slap him, when at length he moves, 
but so lazily along! A few undulations, and 
he rests again as before beneath a fern-leaf, 
and is motionless. We leave him with con- 
tempt, but not before observing another as 
apathetic on the opposite side of the well. 

Ascending some steps, we reached another 
sluggish tank on a higher elevation. A girl 
came up with a few dead dace in a landing- 
net; she threw one in—when splash—whirr— 
plunge!—the apathy of the inhabitants was 
at an end; and a trout, with the sudden 
swiftness of a pirate, appearing from the depths, 
disappeared with his booty, leaving the surface, 
after a ripple or two, as placid and dark as 
before. Another dace—a plunge—a struggle 
—and the dismembered spoil is borne trium- 
phantly away by some half-dozen combatants. 
These fish, our guide informed us, were upon 
an average five pounds in weight. 

Yet again another range of steps, and we 
reached another similar, but, it struck us, 
shallower preserve, wherein were manifest in 
every part, cruising leisurely along, or darkly 
prowling, the forms of some twenty fish, that 
made us fairly cry out with delight. As dace 
were pitched in, they darted, splashed, and 
whirled, like the others, their dark sides 
flashing light as they turned in the struggle; 
then separating, sulkily, and, it would seem, 
discontented, each retired to his station. We 
have seen at the Wiesbaden public gardens a 
shoal of carp heap themselves one upon the 
other, like packed pilchards, and press for- 
ward for the bits of bread we threw into the 
water from the bridge, with a curious sound 
resembling a hungry pig’s expression of satis- 
faction with his liquid breakfast. This was 
corporative politeness. There was none of the 
determined, earnest, sullen, marauder-like 
behaviour of the trout of the Wolf’s Brunnen. 

















Not to the Swift 


HUGH QUINN 


bs happened in Belfast in the dim, distant, 
now-forgotten Nineties. Mr——,, Resident 
Magistrate, and District Inspector ——, 
Crown Prosecutor, were bosom friends and 
old topers. Every Sunday afternoon at 1.30 
sharp they sojourned to a tavern famous for 
its pot-still whiskey. 

The tavern was situated discreetly in a long 
entry, which tunnelled its way through huge 
blocks of buildings from one leading thorough- 
fare to another. Twilight reigned there 
summer and winter. 

The pubs did not open then till two o’clock. 
But that did not deter in the least our two 
friends. As R.M. and D.IL., theirs but to do 
and die, so long as people did not trouble 
to ask the reason why. 

Of course, they were seen by the police, 
but these servants of the law, improving on the 
Nelson touch, went blind deliberately of an 
eye with significant wink. A discreet tap at 
the tavern door, and Mine Host in waiting 
admitted the pair. The two retired to the bar- 
parlour and regaled themselves with stiff—that 
was the regulation word at the time—whiskeys 
and soda. Sometimes they were not too keen 
on the soda. 

Whiskey then was not retailed from the 
bottle, but allowed to mature in huge sherry- 


casks built into the wall like pilasters. When 
the stop-cock was opened, the whiskey 
cascaded in amber gleams into the pewter 
measure beneath with a pleasant gurgle. 
The antiquary may still see, in old-fashioned 
taverns, these vestigial remains of a sadly- 
remembered past. 

But Nemesis, that bogey of the Victorian 
villain of popular fiction, was close on the 
track of these shameless violators of the 
licensing laws. 


ONSTABLE O’TOOLE, R.LC., fresh and 
raw from the Depot, Dublin, was 
tramping his beat for the first time. He was 
cumbered with so much brawn that there was 
no room left for brain. But that did not 
matter. A policeman at that date had not to 
look up the dictionary for the meaning of the 
word ‘unilateral’ in his study of the traffic 
regulations, or memorise the many vexatious 
laws which now harass civilian and policeman 
alike. He had merely to use his baton on a 
recalcitrant drunk and at times crack skulls in 
a Twelfth of July fracas. 
As he passed an entry, the constable could 
see a number of porter bottles, some standing, 
some supine, rigid with the catalepsy of lifeless 
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things. But farther down the entry he spied 
something which made his heart lose a beat. 
It had to do with the living, not the dead. 
Two respectable old gentlemen, to judge by 
their dress, were rapping at a door, which 
Straightway opened. Constable O’Toole, 
with quick insight, inferred that the place was 
a public-house within the meaning of the act. 
Above the door, on a swing-sign, was the 
legend—Public Bar. 

He passed down the entry to investigate, 
with that leisured, calm tread of the Law he 
had so often admired as a boy. He caressed 
his baton with gentle touch, and in a day- 
dream saw it transmuted to the famous 
marshal’s baton of fictional history. To his 
peremptory knock, a cautious voice demanded: 
Who’s that?’ ‘Police,’ thundered O'Toole. 
‘Open in the name of the law.’ Warily the 
door was opened, and O’Toole stepped in. 

“Well, my good man,’ said the publican, 
smiling tolerantly when-he saw the rank of 
his visitor. ‘What can I do you for?’ It was 
one of his stock-in-trade jokes. 

‘I have reason to suspect,’ said O’Toole, 
unconscious of the joke, ‘there are persons on 
the premises in contravention of the licensing 
laws.” He had borrowed the phrase from 
the Constable’s Guide. O’Toole could be 
eloquent when phrases were supplied gratis. 
He peered suspiciously through the twilight 
gloom of the unlit bar, and then his eyes 
rested on the bar-parlour, the door of which 
was closed. He made a move to investigate. 

‘Listen, young man,’ said the publican in a 
serious tone, ‘I am not interfering with you 
in the execution of your duty, mark that, but 
I strongly advise you not to open that door.’ 

A faint chuckle, as in relish of a recent joke, 
came from the bar-parlour. 

‘The Law must take its course,’ said the 
eloquent O’Toole, digging up a phrase from 
the Constable’s Guide. 


(Cy reas passed into the room, followed 


by the amused owner. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he said, taking out a notebook with a flourish, 
‘I must trouble you for your names.’ He 
looked at the R.M. 

The R.M. tossed off a glass of whiskey 
with the dexterity of practice and, fixing the 
constable with a basilisk stare, thundered: 
‘Mr ——.’ It was a name famous on the 
bench for pithy pleasantries. But. the con- 
stable merely gazed at him with the placid 
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serenity of a cow and wrote down the name 
in his notebook. ‘Do you spell it with two 
I's?’ he inquired. 

The R.M. looked at his companion with a 
stunned look, and said nothing. 

The D.I. steeled himself for battle. 
his turn. 

‘And yours, sir?’ 

‘District Inspector ——.’ This time the 
thunder was louder. It was a name equally 
famous in the Custody Court, not for 
pleasantries, but for bellicose cross-examina- 
tion. He awaited the effect, but the bovine 
stare was unaltered. 

‘Occupation?’ the constable demanded, 
turning to the R.M. 

“Resident Magistrate.’ 
with a hiss. 

A cod-fish eye rolled slowly from the 
magistrate to the notebook, and O’Toole 
continued writing, then addressed himself to 
the D.I. ‘And your occupation, my good 
man?’ District Inspector, as occupation, 
would be enough to satisfy an ordinary mind, 
but not one of the calibre of O’Toole’s. He 
wanted the staggering details. 

“My good man! Occupation?’ The D.I. 
rose to his feet in a threatening attitude, a 
posture he adopted before cross-examination. 
‘If you want to know, I’m Crown Prosecutor.’ 

The words glanced harmlessly against the 
granite facade which was O’Toole’s face. 
He wet his pencil at his lips and returned to 
his notebook. ‘Your addresses, gentlemen?’ 

Both men were now on their feet. ‘Custody 
Court,’ they shouted together, with remark- 
able timing. * You will see me there in uniform,’ 
grimly added the D.IL., ‘any day of the week, 
except Sunday.’ He bit his lip with vexation 
at the slip of the tongue. The R.M. and 
publican repressed a smile. A loud knocking 
was heard at the front door. 

‘Dear me,” exclaimed the publican, glan- 
cing at the clock on the wall, ‘it’s after two 
—opening-time. Gentlemen, you were late—’ 
He stopped suddenly in confusion, and was 
about to retire. 

‘Excuse me,” said O’Toole to the publican, 
‘I want your name and, as owner, the address 
of the licensed premises. 

The publican, with a weary gesture, gave 
the information and hurried out. Constable 
O’Toole made no attempt to go. 

‘What are you waiting for?’ snapped the 
D.I. ‘It’s opening-time now. Aren’t we 
entitled to drink on?’ 


It was 


The words came 





‘I’m not quite sure,’ said O’Toole, a little 
confused. ‘I must look up the Constable’s 
Guide. I haven’t read it through!’ 

“Next case, please,’ said the R.M., with a 
sly smile. 

The constable, undecided, accepted the 
hint, and closed his notebook with a theatrical 
snap. ‘Good-day, gentlemen, you will hear 
about this.’ 


WHEN the strange visitor had gone, the 
two topers gazed at each other in 
silence for a moment, and then burst out 
laughing. The publican came into the bar- 
parlour with a solemn face, but tactfully 
joined in the laughter. 

“Who is this constable, D.I., in the name of 
God?’ asked the R.M. 

‘I don’t know. Never saw the man before,’ 
replied the D.I. 

“Nor I,’ added the publican. ‘He must 
be new to this beat.’ Then he had an idea. 
*I wonder, is he an impostor?’ 

“Not with a face like that!’ commented the 
R.M. ‘I’ve seen too many of the tribe.’ 

“We're in a nice pickle,’ said the D.I. to 
the R.M. ‘It will be my duty as Crown 
Prosecutor to charge you with drinking in 
licensed premises before opening-time.’ He 
gave a sarcastic laugh. 

“Not so much of the laughing,’ said the 
R.M. ‘You forget that as R.M. it will also 
be my duty to try you for the same offence. 
Truly a Gilbertian situation.’ 

“What about poor me?’ chimed in the 
publican. As R.M. and D.I. the pair of you 
must prosecute me for—’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ said the R.M. with a roguish 
smile. ‘We will deal lightly with you as an 
old friend. Just a question of compounding 
a felony or being accessory before and after 
the fact.’ His tone was mildly sarcastic. 
Mellow and confident with good pot-still 
whiskey, he felt he was on the bench again 
dispensing wise cracks and sarcasm with an 
eye on the reporters. 

But the D.I. was growing impatient. 
Badinage was not in his line. ‘Let’s go,’ he 
said. ‘It’s wearing late.’ 

As the pair were leaving, the publican 
nudged the R.M. ‘What are you going to 
do about it?’ he whispered. 

The R.M., still in his jocose bench mood, 
replied: ‘Don’t worry. Like Love in the old 
song, the Bench will find a way.’ 


NOT TO THE SWIFT 


publican waited a day or two for the 
expected summons, but none came. 
Perhaps his two friends had, somehow, kept 
his name out of the case. Perhaps they had 
compromised with the constable. Perhaps— 
but why go on! It was all so puzzling. All 
that week the publican scanned the Police 
News in the local press to see if the case was 
mentioned, even in oblique fashion. Not a 
word of any kind was to be found about it. 
The R.M. dispensed justice with the usual 
quip or apothegm. The bellicose cross- 
examination of the D.I. was reported with 
Hansard detail. 

Next Sunday, at 1.30 precisely, the usual 
rat-tat was heard at the tavern door, and the 
D.I. and R.M. came in as if nothing had 
taken place. 

The publican, when he had served his 
clients with the usual stiff whiskey and soda, 
ventured the remark: ‘I did not see a report 
of the case in the papers. What happened, 
do you know?’ 

‘Oh, it was mentioned in the press all right,’ 
said the R.M., with his famous mischievous 
smile. He fumbled in the pockets of his 
velveteen fancy vest and produced a neat 
press-cutting from the Magheraddy Sentinel 
of 3rd June. ‘Read that, and don’t laugh 
till you reach the end.’ 

The publican scrutinised the slip of paper 
and read: 

‘Rapid Promotion for Fellow-Townsman. 

‘Readers of our journal will be justly proud 
of the signal honour bestowed on our fellow- 
townsman, Mr O’Toole. Within the short 
space of a week in the Metropolis of the North 
he has been promoted to the rank of Sergeant. 
As if to pile Pelion on Ossa, Sergeant O’Toole 
has been transferred to Magheraddy, his © 
natal town, where he takes up his duties 
immediately. Welcome, Thane of Mag- 
heraddy, as the Bard of Avon might say. 

‘With the modesty of the truly great 
Sergeant O’Toole is strangely reticent of the 
whole affair and how such rapid promotion 
was earned. “In fact, it is nothing,” he says. 
“Any ordinary constable could have earned 
promotion by doing exactly as I did. I 
merely did my duty,” Noble words! May 
we all, pursuing our lawful avocations, do our 
duty. Advance Magheraddy!’ 

After reading the press-cutting, the publican 
handed it back to the R.M. and remarked, 
with a smile: ‘I see. There are more ways of 
killing a cat than choking it!’ 
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New Fields for Old 


Land Reclamation in Britain 


JOHN BAKER 


INCE 1939 there has been a vast invasion 

of British farmlands. In both Scotland 
and England the requirements of the air age 
have demanded hundreds of square miles of 
fine level land for aerodromes. New towns 
and housing developments are taking still 
more. The expansion of industry, particularly 
in zones where farming has not met the re- 
quirements of the local inhabitants for work, 
has swept away yet more. And, lastly, there 
is the prolonged damage to fertile soil caused 
by open-cast coal-mining and iron-ore ex- 
cavation. 

Nowhere on earth is the land richer than in 
the British Isles. Nowhere is it more precious. 
These industrial and other developments have 
been attained at a terrifying cost in food- 
production. With the call for even greater 
food-production, both private enterprise and 
official bodies have been busily engaged in 
gaining new land for Britain and in bringing 
back derelict tracts into useful production. 


ECAUSE reclamation is slow, patient 

work very little is heard about the re- 
markable results already achieved. On a 
bitterly cold day in January I toured through 
nearly a hundred miles of East Anglia, and, 
even in the bleak weather, the scene was 
heartening indeed. Around the coast of the 
Wash something approaching 11,000 acres 
have been reclaimed since 1945. 

One of the keenest people concerned in this 
land reclamation was the late King. During 
the War, to increase the food-production from 
the Sandringham estates, some 450 acres of 
first-class land were wrested from the sea near 
Snettisham, Norfolk. The sight of cereals and 
sugar-beet flourishing where once there was 
periodical inundation across coarse grass 
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encouraged near-by farmers to co-operate 
with the royal tenants. 

Sea-creeks winding inland for half-a-mile 
and more, sea-marsh on which no human foot 
has trodden in history, and boggy stream- 
mouths were filled in and intersected with 
ditches. With a simple pumping-station built 
on concrete piles, which reach 25 feet down 
into black rich soil, an area of 6000 acres is 
now being farmed. 

Shortly after this, three farmers, G. 
Thompson, J. Ward, and A. Hay, who owned 
land on Holbeach Marsh, in the Holland area 
of the Lincolnshire Fens, combined to re- 
claim 1500 acres. In six months during 1948 
the sea was pushed back between a half and 
one mile along a 7-mile stretch of the coast. 
I was told by one of the farmhands who 
worked on the scheme that it was a constant 
race against the tides. The 45-ton dragline 
excavators worked from timber rafts, and 
their fuel supplies, together with the material 
for the wall, were carried by amphibious 
tractors. At first the new-won land was used 
merely for grazing. Now, with thesalt-content 
reduced, ploughing is possible for food crops. 

The co-operative idea spread rapidly. 
Farther north, between the villages of 
Friskney and Wainfleet All Saints, seventeen 
local farmers have formed a company which 
has constructed a 10-foot wall 6 miles long and 
reclaiming about 1400 acres. 

Still more ambitious schemes are in hand 
at the mouths of the Ouse and Nene. At 
North Wootton, near King’s Lynn, one of 
the oldest drainage firms in the area has nearly 
completed an enclosure programme which 
reclaims 450 acres from the sea—a con- 
siderable addition to the 3000 acres this firm 
has already reclaimed. To the west, the 
River Nene Catchment Board is extending the 





walls of the estuary far into the Wash and the 
resultant silting will enable at least 5000 acres 
to be drained and protected once settling of the 
soil has ended. 

This is the first stage in a long-term plan 
which will eventually drain the Wash entirely 
and ‘add a hundred thousand acres of lands 
so as to join Norfolk and Lincolnshire to- 
gether where ships now sail,’ as the engineers 
proudly told me. That this form of re- 
clamation from the sea is well worth while 
is shown by the heavy yields from crops. 
Sugar-beet has yielded 10 tons an acre, pota- 
toes 10 to 14 tons, and wheat 6 quarters. 

The Wash area of East Anglia provides 
spectacular results, but smaller projects are 
in hand all around our coasts. The firm 
which handled the Norfolk schemes recently 
finished a dredging job in Southampton 
Water. It cost £700,000 and entailed the 
removal of 34 million cubic yards of soil 
from two mudbanks which made navigation 
for the biggest ships difficult in bad weather. 
In times gone by this mud would have been 
taken out to sea and dumped. This time most 
of it was liquefied and pumped on to the 
marshland on the New Forest side of the 
waterway. Asa result, 200 acres of absolutely 
useless marsh began to grow fine grass, and 
analysis has shown that once the new top-soil 
has‘settled it will make fine arable land. 


I WAS recently privileged to attend a meeting 
at which Professor Dudley Stamp explained 
the new methods of reclaiming abandoned 


industrial areas. It is estimated that about 
120,000 acres of land in Britain lie derelict 
and useless after industry has moved on. 

Professor Stamp gave some interesting 
statistics about this land of ours. According 
to the Land Utilisation Survey made in the 
*thirties, houses with gardens occupied 
1,720,000 acres, and land closely covered 
with buildings, or agriculturally unproductive, 
covered 1,399,000 acres. Future housing and 
industrial development will need a further 
750,000 acres. 

It will be realised that every acre which can 
be returned to useful food-production is 
needed. No one knows the area covered by 
innumerable pieces of waste and those ugly 
eyesores we see in and near our towns, but a 
survey in the Black Country in 1945 dis- 
covered 9000 acres in that district alone. 
Restoration of this land, now being attempted, 
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is costly. Still, as Professor Stamp says: 
*Surely if £5000 of mineral are taken from an 
acre it is but a small proportion to spend 
£100 to £300 to restore the land so that it can 
be used for other purposes.’ Most of the 
cost goes in levelling and drainage, plus 
chemical treatment to the top-soil to restore 
fertility and humus. 

Till now, most plant-biologists regarded 
the period of transition to be as long as ten 
years. The discovery in America of a soil 
rejuvenator called krilium will cut this time 
completely. Claims now being investigated 
by the Ministry of Agriculture are that this 
substance rejuvenates soil in a matter of 
hours! Derived from acrylonitrile, a chemical 
used in plastic manufacture, krilium does not 
fertilise the soil but acts as an artificial 
humus. Treatment of an acre of soil would 
cost about £70. The present methods used in 
Britain, though they may take years instead of 
that optimistic claim of hours, are a mere 
fraction of this cost. 

Probably the best and most economical 
method of bringing useless land back to 
production is the liberal use of potassium 
chloride and the sowing of leguminous crops. 
Hitherto this country has been restricted in 
the use of potash because it is an expensive 
import. Borings in Eskdale, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, however, have revealed 
a veritable El Dorado. G.C. Bacon, in charge 
of the borings for one of the country’s leading 
artificial fertiliser concerns, told me: ‘The 
deposits are on a very large scale. Pre- 
liminary estimates are in the nature of 200 
million tons—enough to last Britain’s needs 
for more than a hundred and forty years.’ 

Drillings are being made oyer an area of 
more tian 12 square miles, but it is believed 
the field extends much farther than that. It 
lies more than half-a-mile below the surface 
and therefore presents some extraction 
problems. Fortunately, potash is very soluble 
and experiments are now being made to wash 
the deposits out with water at high pressure, 
the dissolved material rushing up through 
borings rather like miniature oil-wells. 

Whatever the future may hold, there is one 
thing certain—while Britain lives she must use 
every square inch of land she has either for 
industrial manufacture, habitation, or food 
production. For more than a century we have 
been in danger of filling the first two demands 
at the expense of the last. To-day there are 
signs that we have learned our lesson in time. 
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Mountain Everlasting 





FRANCIS BATY 


HENEVER Cotswold stone is men- 
tioned my thoughts go back to a Cots- 
wold adventure of years ago. At the time, I 
was using a bit of holiday to check up on a 
few of our rarer plarts, and on this particular 
day my route lay along the top of a steep 
escarpment where the Wolds drop down to 
the Vale of Severn. Amongst the plants I 
was specially looking for was Antennaria 
dioica, or Mountain Everlasting, to use the 
popular name. 

In the afternoon I came to a well-known 
viewpoint, a place where the road runs within 
thirty yards of the top of a deep quarry. On 
a fine week-end you can reckon on seeing a 
few cars here, stopped for their owners to 
admire the view, but just then the place was 
deserted. 

Naturally I was keeping both eyes open for 
plants of all kinds, though it seemed unlikely 
that I should find anything more exciting 
than a bee orchid. Thousands of people must 
pass this way in the course of a year. On the 
other hand, very few of them would be look- 
ing for the plants I wanted. 

After searching pretty carefully over the 
short, downland turf I came to the quarry 
edge. No provision had been made for climb- 
ing, but there was always the chance of seeing 
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something unusual on one of the ledges left 
by quarrymen of times gone past. In fact, 
such places were my likeliest hunting-ground, 
being out of reach of casual visitors. 

I worked my way along, scrutinising every 
crevice with the help of binoculars, but with 
no luck. And it is surprising how close the 
dwarf thistles grow when the journey is made 
on all fours. Well, I was putting the glasses 
away and thinking about moving on, when 
my attention was caught by a tiny plant grow- 
ing on the inside edge of an old shelf some 
eight or nine feet down. Wes it, or was it 
not, Mountain Everlasting? Only a close-up 
view, even with a hand-lens, would give me 
the answer. 


1 asda geal hesitation I set down my knap- 
sack, took off my jacket, and got ready 
to scramble down. The ledge looked quite 
wide enough to take my feet, while the rim 
of the quarry would be no more than three 
feet above my head. There should not be any 
great difficulty about getting back once more. 
Anyway, it wasn’t the first time that I had 
wriggled into an awkward corner—and out 
again. 

The edge was a bit crumbly. Just swinging 





my legs over sent a shower of small stones 
rattling down to the floor below. Jackdaws 
protested loudly, but before the echoes had 
died away I was on the shelf all right. Then 
the trouble began. That shelf was not as 
wide as I’d reckoned. I could turn—and 
face nothing—but I simply could not crouch 
down. By leaning tight against the ciiff I 
could just touch the plant with two fingers, 
but that way my face was so close to the 
rough stone that I could not see a thing. 
Every move gave that horrible feeling of 
leaning out into space. 

What I did next was strictly against the rules, 
of course. Plants should be identified where 
they grow. But what else could I do in the 
circumstances? With the toe of my shoe I 
managed to dislodge the plant with most of 
its root, and, with groping fingers, I found it 
and got it into my pocket. Then, wiping the 
sweat from my face with my rolled-up shirt- 
sleeve, I prepared to climb back. There was 
no question of going down the cliff without 
a rope. 

I edged my fingers into a crack in the rock, 
and gave a trial tug—just as a matter of 
routine. A lump of limestone came away so 
suddenly that I nearly went into the quarry 
with it. A rumble like mocking laughter came 
up from the quarry. Nota nice sound. For 
long minutes I clung desperately to that 
treacherous perch, conscious only of sky 
above, death below, and a world that spun 
madly round. Then, as things settled down 
a bit, I took myself in hand. I could come to 
no harm if only my head took charge, instead 
of my quivering knees. All I wanted was one 
firm handhold, and a place scooped out for 
one foot. Nothing could be easier—in theory. 
On the Mendips and in the Avon Gorge I 
had dealt with much more dangerous situa- 
tions. Why should my nerve go now? For 
answer, another shower of fragments came 
away under my clutching fingers. That was 
the trouble, there was no hold to this crumb- 
ling Cotswold limestone. 


ERE was no chance to dodge the mad- 

dening slowness of the creeping minutes, 
for my watch was close to my face as I leant 
with body flattened to the cliff. Fifteen 
minutes—long enough in the ordinary way 
to bring several cars along the road above. 
Ah! There was one, and slowing down; a 
heavy one, too, by the sound. Yes, it was 
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stopping. There—a door slid open—that 
would mean a coach, with anything up to 
forty people. And any one of them could 
rescue me, with a scarf and a grain of sense. 

If anyone had told me that I could not 
attract their attention I should have said, 
without ceremony, that they were lying. But 
I couldn’t. My mouth opened for a shout, 
but no sound came. Some mad feeling of 
pride told me that I could not admit, in front 
of a coachload of sightseers, that I was beaten 
by a three-foot climb. This sounds silly now, 
offering a life in order to save a miserable 
scrap of pride, but there you are ! 

By their voices, the party were no more 
than forty yards away, and making all those 
remarks that visitors do make here on a clear 
day. Slowly the sounds began to fade. The 
door slid back. Then I shouted, but, of course, 
it was too late. With the engine running they 
could not possibly hear me. As the sound of 
the coach died away I shouted again, though 
I cannot say why. 


Y watch told me that I had clung there 
for thirty-five minutes. I felt like throw- 
ing the thing away before it drove me mad. 
Over my shoulder the Welsh hills dipped and 
pitched like waves in mid-Atlantic. And then, 
somewhere, an iron-shod boot struck against 
a stone, and I found myself looking up into 
a pair of very grey eyes, set in a weather-beaten 
face. ‘I did think as they jackdaws was a bit 
fretty,’ said a voice that matched the wrinkled 
face. 

I mumbled something about a hand up out 
of the jaws of death. 

The man, however, showed no signs of 
alarm. ‘”Taint as if you was the fust as I’ve 
seed thur,’ he droned. “Nor yet the last, I 
lay, “less they do summut about ut.’ 

Very gently I put forward the suggestion 
that here was an opportunity for him to do 
something about it—here and now. 

‘Course I can,’ he agreed. ‘But seein’ as 
me arm aren’t long enough to reach, I best 
goo and get me tackle.’ 

He disappeared, leaving me wondering 
whether he had ever really existed, or whether 
he was just imagination, like the Seven Dwarfs. 
He did look rather like Doc. 

It would be half-a-mile to the nearest house, 
so I settled down to wait. The cramp in my 
legs was almost unbearable, and I fell to curs- 
ing a stretch of country in which stone walls 
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meant that there was no wire to be taken 
from fences. The world seemed to be made 
up entirely of Cotswold stone. Then again 
there was the sound of iron striking stone 
and, as if my magic, the little man was back 
with a length of stout rope. 

‘Just a-coming, sir. Just a-coming,’ he 
chanted. ‘Best make un fast. "Tis better to 
be safe ner sorry.’ 

I agreed, fervently. 

“Now we're all fixed.” And he slipped a 
loop of rope over the edge so that it hung to 
the right level for my foot. ‘Take un steady. 
Take un steady.’ 

For a minute or two I lay on the warm 
turf, too relieved to think or speak—or to 
notice the thistles. When I looked up, the 
man had the rope hung neatly around his 
shoulder again. He looked still more like 
Doc. ‘Well, good day to you, sir. And have 
a care where you’re getting yourself to,’ he 
said, and turned to go. 


I pulled myself together sharply. He 


must not be allowed to drift away as if the 
incident was of no consequence. He had 
saved my life, and though I might not be able 
to give him what that meant to me, I could 
at least pay for his time and trouble. ‘Look 
here, Mr—’ I began. 

‘Jones,’ he prompted, turning to face me 


again. 

*I owe you a debt of gratitude, Mr Jones, 
more than I can hope to repay.’ The words 
sounded pretty hackneyed, but I was busy 
groping in my pockets. 

By now I was sufficiently recovered to 
realise that I had absolutely no idea what 
reward was called for. The three-and-sixpence 
in that pocket was not enough, obviously, 
and it doesn’t sound right to ask for change 
from the man who has just saved your life. 
It must be the pound. He seemed quite 
pleased, giving me a hearty handshake. And 
all the while his grey eyes twinkled merrily. 
‘Arter a plant down on that ledge, was you? 


Well, you’re not the first as has done that, 
not by some.’ 
And so we parted. 


must have been the best part of a year 
later when I mentioned this experience to 
a colleague in the office. He was sceptical, 
simply refused to believe that a man could be 
beaten by such a small climb. So we arranged 
to visit the scene of the adventure on the 
following week-end, taking a length of rope 
so that he could be convinced as I had been 
—by experience. 

Neither of us had a car, so we walked the 
mile or so from the nearest bus-stop. I called 
my friend’s attention to the quarry while we 
were some way off. ‘Look,’ I said, ‘some- 
one’s there now.’ And, sure enough, a man 
was crouching on the very ledge where I had 
been stuck. We hurried forward, then moved 
into the cover of a wall as the man straightened 
up. He seemed to find no difficulty about 
regaining the top. This astonished me until, 
with the help of the glasses, I saw him coil a 
short rope neatly round his shoulder. We were 
near enough to see his wrinkled, weather- 
beaten face—like Doc. 

As soon as he had moved out of sight we 
hurried to the spot and peered over the edge. 
It was all just as I had seen it first, except that 
a tiny plant growing in the crevice looked a 
bit wilted. 

*Do you want it?’ my friend asked. 

I shook my head. 

‘Isn't it the thing you’re looking for?’ You 
see, my friend is no botanist. 

I explained that it was only a stunted speci- 
men of an everyday garden flower, and that I 
had already bought one for a pound. 

For a moment he looked blank, then he 
laughed until I thought he would fall into the 
quarry. 

And I am still looking for that flower which 
is called Mountain Everlasting. 


Moon’s Hands 


Moon’s hands, it seems, 
Since days of old 

Have wrapped in dreams 
Large gifts of gold. 


But Moon must wane, 
And dreams must fade, 
While debts remain 
Unpaid, unpaid. 
DorREEN KING. 
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MEASURING INACCESSIBLE THICKNESSES 
[" is often necessary to determine the thick- 
ness of material though only one side is 
accessible—for example, with boilers, vats, 
pipe-lines, etc. A new and simple industrial 
instrument overcomes this problem with ease. 
It is described as an ultrasonic thickness- 
gauge. An ultrasonic signal is injected into 
the material, the signal is reflected from the 
opposite and inaccessible side, and this echo 
is picked up by the instrument. In any given 
material the speed of sound is constant and 
known; so the time taken for the signal to 
pass through the material and return can be 
used as a measure of the material’s thickness 
provided the nature of the substance is known. 
No difficult calculations are required, for the 
gauge can be set to read thicknesses directly for 
various materials. Thicknesses of steel rang- 
ing from 1/16th of an inch to 12 inches can be 
determined with an accuracy of at least 97 
per cent. If surfaces are very clean, 99 per 
cent accuracy may be secured. Battery- 
sourced power makes these new gauges fully 
portable. Measurements take only a few 
minutes. There must be hundreds of 
occasions each day when engineers are 
faced with problems of estimation and 
measurement that could be swiftly solved 
by this new instrument. 


LOCKS FOR WINDOWS 


It is no doubt a comment upon the post- 
war citizen’s reduced feeling of household 
security that a British company specialising in 
locks has recently introduced a range of locks 
for windows. There are three types, all key- 
operated—for metal windows, for wooden- 
sash windows, and for wooden-casement 
windows. For this last class of window the 
lock is a mortice-bolt type, ingeniously 
designed to be deadlocking and key-set. It is 
difficult to describe the working of these locks 
without diagrammatic representation, but 
they can be thoroughly recommended. They 
are quite small, with chrome or bronze 
finishes, and will not therefore be unsightly 
additions to windows. 


FURNACES FOR BOTTLED GAS 


Whether or not there is a piped supply of 
town gas, a small factory, workshop, or 
laboratory anywhere in the world can have 
an efficient gas-fired furnace. A British en- 
gineering company has*specialised in produc- 
ing furnaces for cylinder-gas, and a recent 
advance in burner design now enables higher 
temperatures to be rapidly reached. Two 
ranges of these furnaces are made—to reach 
temperatures up to 1000° C., and to reach 
temperatures up to 1250° C. In each range 
there are several different sizes. The outer 
casing of the furnace is mainly sheet-steel and 
aluminium, the inner casing is constructed of 
semi-insulating refractory material in block 
form. Fireclay, silicon-carbide, or steel 
muffles are fitted according to temperature 
maxima. The gas-cylinder can neatly occupy 
free space in the stand upon which the furnace 
is placed. 


BETTER DRILLS 

A new finishing process is being given to 
high-speed drills by one of the best-known 
manufacturers of these tools. Briefly, this is a 
final heat treatment which results in a very 
thin oxide coating to the metal surfaces, not 
more than a few ten-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness. It is claimed that all grinding 
strains from previous manufacturing treat- 
ments are removed by this special thermal 
process. The drills are protected from rust 
by the oxide film; this, incidentally, imparts 
a blue colour, so there is no impairment of 
appearance. The coating is more porous 
than a metallic surface and this facilitates 
better absorption of lubricant, thus decreasing 
friction during working operations; in turn, 
this reduces the heat generated and the power 
needed to drive the drill. Another advantage 
claimed is that the contact made when the 
drill is used on ferrous metal or ferrous alloys 
is not a metal-to-metal contact, and this 
minimises the adherence of chips to the cutting- 
edges of the drill, a common cold-welding 
effect with ordinary steel drills: therefore, 
resharpening is a much easier task. 
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METAL CORROSION IN THE SOIL 
A most important type of corrosion is that 
' suffered by metal articles buried in soil. One 
has only to consider the number of pipes that 
must be buried below the surface for the 
needs of modern civilisation to realise that 
research into this problem can, if successful, 
save huge losses. Much of this kind of corro- 
sion is caused by bacteria—not by the direct 
attack of bacteria upon metals but by the 
action of acid products of their fermentation 
activities. The bacteria that are able to con- 
vert sulphates into sulphur and its oxides are 
especially dangerous, and they occur in many 
soils; certainly in soils where these bacteria 
are not found pipes are freer from corrosion. 
In studying these problems the government- 
run Chemical Research Laboratory, a branch 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, has been investigating field cases. 
Soils that are non-aggressive so far as cor- 
rosion of metals is concerned are either free 
from these bacteria or low in the organic 
matter that bacteria need for their food- 
supply. A particular site at Hungate, York, 
where buried iron objects were found in a 
good state of preservation, was not true to 
type, however; sulphate-reducing bacteria 
were present, and all the conditions favourable 


to their activity were naturally operative, yet 


the bacteria had remained inactive. Further 
investigations of this soil revealed the presence 
of tannates—that is, salts of tannic acid. 
Laboratory tests then showed that these 
bacteria would be inhibited by tannates; as 
little as -01 per cent of tannic acid would 
suppress the growth of these bacteria, and 
even the trace-like amount of -001 per cent 
would seriously restrict their growth. It is 
believed that the unusual amount of tannate 
in the site at Hungate was due to leather pro- 
duction there in early times. 

Apart from its curiosity, the Hungate de- 
velopment possesses great promise as a 
means of protecting buried metal-work in 
future. Tannate additions to soils, or tan- 
nates as surface treatments for pipework, etc., 
may greatly increase the life-expectation of 
buried metal. Obviously a good deal of 
further research will be needed before this 
can be proved. Certainly it is one more 
example of chance as a major influence in 
scientific research. The finding of ancient 
metal articles in excellent preservation at 
Hungate promoted this quite new line of anti- 
corrosion investigation. 
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PAINT-ROLLING EQUIPMENT 

The use of a roller-type appliance instead 
of a brush for painting was discussed in this 
feature in February of this year. One of the 
brush-manufacturers is now offering complete 
equipment, the set consisting of a 63-inch- 
long roller, a well-designed paint-tray with 
high capacity, and a 1-inch-wide paint-brush 
to deal with application at points difficult or 
impossible to cover with the roller. The price 
is moderate. The fact that a brushmaking 
firm has entered this market is perhaps an 
indication that the new method of painting 
has made significant inroads into more 
conventional practice. 


WORLD FOOD AND POPULATION 


One of the most vexed problems of our 
times, perhaps the greatest, is the gap between 
world population and the world’s food- 
production. It is a problem much compli- 
cated by economic, geographical, and national 
factors, but in simple terms the food needs of 
the ever-rising numbers must be balanced by 
equivalent increases in food-production. Ex- 
perts are divided in their opinions. Many 
believe that scientific advances will steadily 
keep food-production in pace with population 
pressures. Some, though perhaps a minority, 
doubt this, but their doubts question the 
world’s willingness to utilise scientific possi- 
bilities and not the possibilities themselves. 
Nevertheless, progress is being made in our 
own times. The World Food Council of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation has 
reported that for the last three years world 
food-production, excluding data for the 
U.S.S.R. and China, has risen by 2 per cent 
each year, while population has risen by 1-4 
per cent per year. Totally, agricultural out- 
put is approximately 20 per cent greater than 
before the war, though this rate of expansion 
is certainly far from uniform. It is in the Far 
East where the gap between the needs of 
increasing numbers and food-production is 
still the biggest; there the output from the 
land is almost as much below pre-war levels 
as output is above it in the rest of the world. 
On the whole, however, the optimists seem 
to have been right—so far. The difference 
between 2 and 1-4 per cent is not very big, 
but it is a positive difference, and it shows 
that food-production can keep pace with 
population rises. Nevertheless, the difference 
is not so big as to allow of any room for 
complacency. 





CHEMISTRY RULES THE WAVES 


One of the most remarkable modern ex- 
pansions in women’s beautification has been 
the success of what are known as home-wave 
or cold-wave products. These processes for 
artificially waving hair are fundamentally 
chemical and their development would not 
have been possible without considerable 
research and advance in our scientific know- 
ledge of hair, the human fibre. Much more 
attention seems to have been given in the past 
to other natural fibres—to wool, cotton, 
jute, etc. Hair is extraordinarily strong and 
elastic; it is very difficult, therefore, to make 
it change its shape with any permanence. 
Hair, like other animal fibres, is mainly com- 
posed of protein; indeed, hair and wool are 
both composed of the same protein—keratin. 
It was in wool research that the clue for the 
cold-wave process was discovered. In the 
scientific study of wool much attention has 
naturally been paid to keratin’s molecular 
Structure. Broadly, keratin is made up, like 
all proteins, of long chains of amino-acids, 
joined end to end; but these chains are also 
cross-linked, with sulphur atoms as the bond. 
Wool owes its fibrous nature and special 
qualities to the fact that the keratin molecule 
is a bundle of long chains rubber-banded at 
various points by the cross-linkages. It was 
found before the late war that wool could be 
made more pliable if these cross-linkage 
points in keratin were chemically modified. 
Thioglycollate solutions could disconnect 
some of these sulphur bonds. 

Cold-waving is based on this process. A 
chemical solution disconnects some of the 
cross-linkages. Another solution is then ap- 
plied to reconnect these linkages. However, 
the reconnections take place at new points 
along the molecular chain, with the result 
that undulations appear in the hair-fibre. 
Thus, a permanent set is obtained without the 
use of heat. 

The process was not developed for home- 
use without difficulties. One of the larger 
companies in this field is still spending over 
£200,000 a year on research. Thioglycollate 
solutions are very malodorous, a problem 
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that had to be overcome with the use of mask- 
ing perfumes. Extensive tests to establish 
that toxic risks are not associated with the 
actual application of the chemical solutions 
to the hair and in contact with skin were also 
required. 

This is not an account of any single cold- 
wave process. Rather, it is a general account 
of the chemical ideas behind the several 
products that are manufactured for this 
purpose. 


PREVENTING ODOUR CONTAMINATION OF FOOD 


Wherever several kinds of foods are 
collectively stored there is a risk of the odour 
from one foodstuff contaminating the flavour 
of others. It is often a large-scale risk in the 
food industry or in transporting food in ships. 
Quite minute amounts of contamination, so 
small that they might not be detectable by 
ordinary methods of chemical analysis, can 
be easily detected by tasting panels. In recent 
American research, tasting panels detected 
this type of food spoilage in every case where 
foods had been exposed to the risk of odour 
contamination; even when the actual con- 
taminating odour could not be named, 
verdicts of ‘flat,’ ‘ off-taste,’ ‘odd,’ or ‘sharp,’ 
etc., were given. For food-storage on a large 
scale the obvious solution is constant and 
thorough air-ventilation, but a comparatively 
modern development is to circulate the air 
through activated carbon, probably the most 
highly absorbent substance known. Odours 
are thus regularly removed from the air. 

In household food-storage the greatest 
risk is to be found in the refrigerator. Cross- 
flavour contamination can easily occur in so 
small a cubic space. A British manufacturer 
has introduced an activated-carbon air- 
conditioner for refrigerators. This material 
is cased in a plastics unit sufficiently open to 
permit the carbon to absorb any food odours 
that enter the refrigerator atmosphere. The 
unit is wrapped in a heat-sealed polythene 
wrapping, which ensures freshness for use. 
This new product is soundly based upon the 
most modern scientific research on the problem 
of odour contamination. 
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Making a Herb-Garden 








NE of the most compact, complete, and 
effective herb-gardens is to be found at 
Sissinghurst Castle in Kent, the home of Sir 
Harold and Lady Nicolson. There almost 
every herb known to man is grown on its own 
little plot. The cook, however, not content 
with this, has made her own little herb-garden 
just outside the kitchen window. It cannot be 
more than about 4 feet by 4 feet, but it has in 
it the sage, the thyme, the mint, the parsley, 
and the actual herb that she so often uses from 
day to day. 

It is a wonder to me that more people do not 
grow herbs, rather than buying the dried 
powders in packets, which seems to be the 
custom in so many families since the War. 
After all, herbs are needed for their essential 
oils. They give the fragrance, they lend the 
perfect taste to an uninteresting dish, and they 
can give colour. There is something very 
attractive about the pure greenness of parsley, 
for instance. In addition, a herb-garden can 
be extremely aromatic, and so, if you deter- 
mine to make one, you will find it fragrant as 
well as useful. 

There can be no standardised method of 
making a herb-garden, but it is useful just to 
have small beds divided by concrete or brick 
paths, so that each type of plant can have its 
own little domain. Herbs do not like undue 
shade, so choose a spot in the sun, and if it 
can be near the kitchen door, so much the 
better, for the housewife will appreciate it so. 
In France it is the custom for the housewives 
to grow herbs in window-boxes on a sunny 
windowsill. They would not be without their 
plants for anything. Fortunately they are 
plants that are quite easy to look after, and 
it has been said: ‘The poorer the soil, the 
better the herb.’ 

The first to go into the list will be two mints 
—one Mentha spicata, the true spearmint, and 
Mentha alopecuroides. These two mints, 
when they are mixed together, do make the 
ideal mint-sauce. Sage will probably come 
next, and this is grand for stuffings and for 
dressed ham. It is always useful to add to 
sausage-meat and pork. Borage ought to be 
included, for this is used in salads and pickles. 





It is a plant that sows itself freely, and the 
flowers are always exquisite. Just allow them 
to grow where they are, because they do not 
transplant easily. 

Tarragon is invariably propagated by 
cuttings, though once you have a stock the 
bigger plants will be derived. This is one of 
the few plants that appreciates partial shade. 
Use it in salads, and on steaks, and for the 
fish-sauce, sauce bernaise. Chervil is included 
because it is so useful in salads, for garnishing 
dishes, with eggs, with butter-sauces, and in 
spinach soups. It is easy to sow the seed 
where the plants are to grow. 

Marjoram is also good in an egg dish or for 
a garnisher over meat. The sweet marjoram 
is the most fragrant for seasoning. Dill, 
which is readily raised from seed and generally 
matures in eight weeks, is first-class when 
chopped up fine and sprinkled over boiled 
potatoes. It is excellent in a potato salad, and 
the seed heads can be used in pickles and in 
lentil soup. Other herbs that you might like 
to try are fennel and the summer and winter 
savories. Fennel is useful for flavouring 
sauces and is extremely good with fresh 
mackerel or salmon. When the young stems 
are about 6 inches high they can be included 
in the salad-bowl; the leaves, of course, 
should be chopped finely and then added to 
the salad. Both the savories are fairly easy 
to grow. The summer savory is an annual 
and should be cut for drying before the 
plants come into flower. The winter savory 
is a perennial and should be cut twice during 
the season as this prevents the bush from 
becoming woody. It is a useful herb to in- 
clude with a dried bunch of mixed herbs and 
is often used in the white sauce for broad- 
beans. One rather neglected herb is sorrel. 
I like the French sorrel, Rumex scutatus, 
which prefers sandy soil: it is not so acid as 
some sorrels and gives just that extra some- 
thing to stews and salads. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 
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Great News for 
“Chalet? Enthusiasts 


EXCELLENT QUALITY EDITIONS 
OF THESE FIRST-RATE SCHOOL 
STORIES ARE NOW AVAILABLE AT 


POPULAR 
PRICES 


THE CHALET SCHOOL SERIES 


by Extnor M. Brent-Dyer. 
EACH 6s. net. 


CHANGES FOR THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
CAROLA STORMS THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
THE WRONG CHALET SCHOOL. 

SHOCKS FOR THE CHALET SCHOOL. 

THE CHALET SCHOOL IN THE OBERLAND. 
BRIDE LEADS THE CHALET SCHOOL. 


EACH 5s. net. 


THE SCHOOL AT THE CHALET. 

JO OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 

THE PRINCESS OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
HEAD GIRL OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
RIVALS OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 

EUSTACIA GOES TO THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
CHALET SCHOOL AND JO. 

CHALET GIRLS IN CAMP. 

EXPLOITS OF THE CHALET GIRLS. 

CHALET SCHOOL AND THE LINTONS. 

NEW HOUSE AT THE CHALET SCHOOL. 

JO RETURNS TO THE CHALET SCHOOL. 

NEW CHALET SCHOOL. 

CHALET SCHOOL IN EXILE. 

CHALET SCHOOL GOES TO IT. 

HIGHLAND TWINS AT THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
LAVENDER LAUGHS IN THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
GAY FROM CHINA AT THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
JO TO THE RESCUE. 

THREE GO TO THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
CHALET SCHOOL AND THE ISLAND. 

PEGGY OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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“MACYITA | 


(REG®) 
| THE PERFECT FOOD 


aR 


Per {’ PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 
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aN Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 
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